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ERRY & CO.’S Patent CAM ACTION ROSE ANILINE 
COPYING INK PENCIL 





is a perfect substitute for Pen and Ink. With this Pencil upwards of Fifteen legible Copies may be obtained. It 
xceeds in quality all others pany introduced. Is used by Collectors pn 5 Railway Clerks instead of Pen 
nd Ink; by Travellers to take copies of their orders, and it is especially ADAPTED for SHORTHAND WRITING, as 
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nickel mounts, 1s.; Enamelled, wii ‘old-plate moynts, 2s. 6d.; Real Silver, s5s.; Gold ars. Leads, 6d. and 
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4@ Other things being equal, nothing contributes more to success and comfort in life, business 0 
domest: bag shy 3 of met. and order, and this page is devoted to Seavigtions of books 
designed to assist in attaining such. 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOK 


Whereby to obtain instant reference to any subject of interest. 
M* CARLYLE defines genius ‘‘as the capacity for taking trouble.” If any 
student or professional man will faithfully take the trouble to index his readings, 
sometimes in a rainy or leisure day, index out of the indices of books and magazines, 
such matters as are germane to his studies, tastes, or professional duties, he will find 
by and by that he has the ever-present and unfailing help of what is as good as, if not 
better for him than genius so called. 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA. 


Drs. emer MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many 
Medical Men have given unqualified rs to the i importance of the discovery 
the great value of 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


As possessing most important elements cal- = Sires entent Yond in Satan, Sea ;- 

ous Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion 

culated to restore and maintain eg Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds: 

with perfect Vigour of Body and Min - 4 prevents and quickly cures the worst form 
It is effervescing and tasteless, forming 


of boty +7 us, Pye and other Fevers, Small- 
a most invigorating, vitalising, and refresh- sanies, and Bruptive or Skin Com- 
ing beverage. 





Piaints, and various other altered conditions 
of the blood. 

Dr. ALEX. MILNE.—“ In searching for the best combination of Salines we alighted on that 
of Mr. Lamplough. Its utility as a remedy in Fevers and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, 
such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., ae been egene” to by the leading bers of the prof 


fONE, in *. Lrg rai &. a an additional supply of the Pyretic Saline, states: “ It is of 
ereat value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all Europeans visiting the tropics. 
. §. ‘ARES (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of Eater writes ; 
“T have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of 
the ordi and chronic forms of Gastric eae and other forms of Febrile D: psi 
THOMAS CARE JACKSON, Esq., F.H.O.S, and Surgeon tothe Great Northern 
Hospital, London.—*‘ I am in _ habit of 4 it largely, its composition ae known to me; 
and I have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is beautifully prepared, and can be used at a 
moment’s notice without trouble.” 
CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Salines and Effervescing Salts containing injurious elements 
put forward by unprincipled persons as the same or better thing. PYRETIC Gar ALINE is war- 
ranted not to contain M: or any sub ¢ likely to produce gall.stones or calculous formations. 
: In Patent t Glass-S. toppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., gs. 6d., 118., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer, and of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


FAULKNER'S 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS. 

















HOTELS. 
26 & 27, Villiers-street, Strand 50, Newgate-street, City 
(close to Charing Cross Railway Station). (close to General Post Office). 
Apartments from 2s,; Breakfast from Apartments, 2s.; Breakfast from 1s.; 
Is. 6d.; Service, 1s. per day. Service, 6d. per day. 





TURKISH BATHS. 
so, NEWGATE-STREET anp PANYER ALLEY. 
Charges: 8 am. to 5 p.m., 2s.; 5 p.m. to 8 p.m, Is. 6d. 
And at HASTINGS—White Rock, Parade. 


HAIR-CUTTING SALOONS (for Ladies and Gentlemen). 
BATHS—HOT anv COLD WATER, MEDICATED, &c. 
Lavatories, Dressing Rooms, Parcels Office, &c. Hats Ironed, Blocked, and Repaired. 
Hosier, Glover, Shirt Maker. Hats, Bags, Portmanteaus, and General Outfitting. 
50, NEWGATE (close to General Post yay, 
26 = My. VILLIERS-STREET (close to ring Cross Railway Station). 


RIDGE-STREET at of Ludgate Hill Station). 
CHURCH STREET STAT 


penne OE except Baths, at 
WATERLOO, LIVERPOOL-STREET, BROAD-STREET, and St. PANCRAS STATIONS, 


COUNTRY BRANCHES. 
HASTINGS, White Rock, The Parade. RAMSGATE, The Colonnade. 4 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Sheffield, Normanton, Leet, and Bradford Stations (Midland 
Railway), and Stoke-on-Trent (N.S. Railway). 
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W. T. JOHNSON, 
Ancient & Modern Bookseller 


28, Corporation Street, Manchester. 


EsTABLISHED 1830. 


Scarce and Out-of-Print Books sought for and reported upon. 


LIBRARIES, SMALL COLLECTIONS, & SINGLE YOLUMES 
OF BOOKS PURCHASED, 


In any Language—on all Subjects—for Cash ; saving the delay, uncer- 
tainty, and expense of Auction. Parties forwarding goods from a distance 
may rely on the full value being remitted by return. 








CARRIAGE PAID THIS END ON ALL GOODS FORWARDED. 





CATALOGUES POST FRAEZ. 
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NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A COPY OF 


CURWEN’S HISTORY OF PRINTERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
OF OLDEN AND MODERN TIMES. 


Having purchased the whole of the remaining copies 
of the above Work, I now offer them at 2s., by post 2s. 9d. 
Published at 7s. 6d. 











Curwen’s History of Booksellers is a stout crown 8vo of 483. pages, strongly 
bound in cloth, and Illustrated with 28 Engravings; portraits of early and modern 
printers, and the Devices used by Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and other early 
printers. 

The Work includes among other Publishers: THE LONGMAN FAMILY, 
CONSTABLE, CADELL, BLACK, MURRAY, BLACKWOOD, CHAMBERS, KNIGHT, 
CASSELL, COLBURN, RIVINGTONS, PARKERS, NISBET, BUTTERWORTH, 
CHURCHILL, Moxon, KELLY, VirTUES, TEGG, NELSON; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
AND Co.; MupI£, SMITH AND Son, and many provincial Booksellers; amongst 
others, BEWICK, JOHNSON, DuFFy, MozLey, RICHARDSON, BEMROSE, HARROP, 
BARKER, TIMPERLEY, JOHN and ABEL Hrywoop, HuTTon, BASKERVILLE, 
CoTTLE, and many others. 
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w. LT JOHNSON, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKSELLER, 
28, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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NOVEMBER IN THE CONWAY VALLEY. 
BY GEORGE MILNER. 


T may seem an idle and a far-stretched fancy, but I like 
to regard the old town of Conway as a pleasant and 
accessible suburb of Manchester. I put it to myself in this 
way: if I wish to reach the old park at Dunham or that 
grey church and parsonage at Alderley—surely with its 
associations one of the sweetest places in England—I must 
occupy in leisurely walking some three or four hours. 
And these are suburbs of Manchester. If I wish to trans- 
port myself to Conway, the same time spent in a still more 
leisurely manner—in the corner of a railway carriage to wit, 
with a book and a friend and a pipe—will take me from the 
dusky Irwell to De-gan-wy, the white wave breaking on the 
shore, from whence I get that prospect of Conway which, if 
we take into account the medizval quaintness of the town 
itself, the mountain background, and the forefront of rolling 
water, is probably unmatched in Europe. I admit that the 
process, considered as logic, is defective, but the result is to 
me entirely satisfactory. At noon, then, of a dull November 
day I start for this suburb of Manchester. The Critic is my 
companion, and we know each other well enough to indulge 
in silence. We sit quietly and wisely receptive. Rapid and 
continuous change of scene has the same healing effect 
upon the mind that is reached only otherwise by the con- 
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siderable lapse of time. In the city which we leave behind 
us all sorts of feverish anxieties had held us in bondage. 
Gradually and without effort the links of the chain fell 
away. The eccentric author of Zvewhon tells a grotesque 
story of a young man whom he met in America, and who 
was inconsolable on the ground of having lost an aged 
relative. He tried all sorts of philosophical curatives on the 
sufferer, but without effect. Finally it occurred to him to 
cross his mind with a rude and ribald ballad—*“ The Wed- 
nesbury Cocking”—just as professional breeders cross 
animals and flowers. This was effectual ; before the last 
stanza of the ballad was reached the young man roared 
with laughter, and went no more mourning for his grand- 
mother. Just in the same way we crossed the strain of our 
minds with Chat Moss and Chester, the river Dee, Moel 
Vamma, and Colwyn Bay so effectually that when we 
grasped the great hand of the Painter who joined us on the 
platform at Conway we were as bright and happy as if we 
had been a month away from Manchester. 

There was no need for hurry. Our friend’s country house 
in the Conway Valley was some five or six miles away, but 
we could drive there in the dark, and so we lingered in the 
old town. It is eminently a place for quiet lingering, and 
the better it becomes known the more one cares to saunter 
lovingly and with thankful remembrances up and down its 
quaint precincts. We had time to stroll into the church. 
The doors were wide open, as they should be. If the old 
church had no other attraction it would be worth a visit for 
the sake of the fine memorial bust of Gibson. The sculptor 
of “The Wounded Amazon” was a poor lad born in Con- 
way, and the inscription under his monument is a simple 
but touching tribute from fellow-townsmen, who were proud 
to recognize the greatness of the man who— 


Broke his birth’s invidious bar. 
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From the church we wandered to the castle, which is, as 
much as any cathedral, a poem in stone, only nature as well 
as architecture has gone to the making of its harmony ; 
from the castle to Plas-mawr, the grey Elizabethan house 
which stands in the main street; from Plas-mawr to the 
Water-gate, where we look out in the twilight upon the tide 
now rolling in from the ocean to the hills, and rocking up 
and down the brown fishing-boats which lie at anchor be- 
neath the town-walls ; and then from the Water-gate to the 
Castle Inn. Here we basked awhile in front of the fire, 
having for company a notable hound, huge and shaggy, who 
took more than his fair share of the hearth till Miss Dutton, 
the well-known Phyllis of the “ Castle,” touched him with 
her foot, and sent him to the obscurity of a corner. After 
gossip with the Mayor of Conway and sundry of his bur- 
gesses, who, as our Lancashire bard would say, trickled in 
ever and anon in search of their evening tot of cwrw, we 
heard the sound of wheels at the door; and, quick, with the 
crack of a whip and the call of an ostler we were rattling 
along the now dark streets, past the castle wall, under the 
postern, and away into the open country. Although we 
could see the stars sparkling along the mountain ridges it 
was intensely dark in the road which winds through the 
valley. Probably there was a mist spreading from the flat 
marshes which skirt the river. It was bitterly cold too, and 
at Croes-ynyd the painter pulled{up for a halt. We were in 
front of a little hostel. It was easy to see where the window 
was, not so easy to come upon the door. Groping about, 
however, we found the latch, and pushed our way in. The 
scene which met us was a familiar Welsh interior. A low 
room with black beams overhead, among which a tall man’s 
hat would intrude. A large fire blazing brightly beneath a 
wide and open chimney, around the base of which are 
wooden seats or settles, so that the guest if he chooses sits 
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in the chimney itself, and can see the sparks flying out into 
the night. After awhile, when his eyes are accustomed to 
the smoke, he becomes aware that he is surrounded by huge 
hams and flitches of bacon and of mutton hung up for 
curing. The floor is white and sanded, the oak tables are 
clean and worn with much scrubbing, pots and pewters 
glitter like silver, and in the obscure distance we see the 
hostess, an obese old Welshwoman wearing a white mob- 
cap, and, with her, a little red-armed, red-faced, red-haired 
wench, who bustles about among tankards and jugs and 
polished barrels of liquor. We light our pipes and sit round 
the fire, and the Painter, in a low and crooning bass, hums 
a dear old song :— 

When drowsy daylight’s drooping e’e 

Soft closes o’er the fading lee, 

When evening hums its vesper song 


And winking dews the meadow throng, 
I'll come and meet thee, Mary. 


Before the song is finished the door opens, and slowly 
from behind a wooden screen a striking couple enters. It 
is old John the carrier and his wife Jenny. Two or three 
times a week they come up the Conway Valley, bringing 
from the town a strangely miscellaneous load of articles 
that are needed by the dwellers in the various mountain 
hamlets which lie along the highway. The woman is tall, 
and has a head like a sybil; she must have been famous 
for her beauty once. And the old man—he is a picture too; 
large-limbed, and slow in all his motions. He has come in 
to light his lantern, and for fully ten minutes he stands in 
the middle of the floor, his great horny hands moving about 
the horn lamp. Slowly he takes out a candle, trims the 
wick, lights it, blows it out again, lights it once more, and 
finally having got it to his mind he shuts the door of the 
lamp, polishes it with his sleeve, and holds it up so that the 
light falls full upon his own honest face. Just as this scene 
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was ended—a scene which reminded us of Jean Frangois 
Millet and his heroic peasants—there was a great rattling 
of hoofs outside. A horse had been so suddenly pulled up 
that, as we knew by the sound, he had been thrown back 
upon his haunches. In a moment the door was burst open, 
and a man stood in the middle of the floor striking an 
attitude like that of a circus clown when he makes his 
first appearance in the ring. The figure was in hunting 
costume—booted and spurred and carrying a large riding- 
whip. When your Welshman adds liquor to his natural 
heat the result is appalling. It was of such a worthy as this 
that Somerville was thinking when in one of his fables 
he wrote— A squire of Wales, whose blood ran higher 
Than that of any other squire, 


Hasty, and hot; whose peevish honour 
Reveng’d each slight was put upon her, 


In less than a minute the erewhile quiet and orderly hostel 


was turned into a very bedlam. He stamped, he shouted, 
he swore ; he cracked his whip in our faces, he kissed the 
old lady, and screamed for more liquor. Finally he sat 
down on a little iron stool with his back against the bars of 
the grate. His leathern breeches deferred a catastrophe ; 
but in another moment the fool would have been on fire, 
and to save him we kicked the stool over and sent him 
sprawling into the middle of the floor. It needed all the 
Painter’s soothing tact, and something of his strong arm, 
too, to save us then from a wild fight with the infuriated 
Cymro. The house rang with his cries. He called all the 
Welshmen of the valley to his aid, mixing up strangely 
with their names the Saxon appellation of our friend the 
Painter. 

It'was a strange contrast to come out again into the dark 
and lonely valley, where no sound was heard but the sigh 
of the wind in the trees and the measured fall of our horses’ 
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feet. As we drove on in silence I fell to thinking about the 
name of the place we had just left—Croes-ynyd—sweet in 
its syllabication, as most Welsh words are when our English 
ignorance will permit them to be properly pronounced— 
Croes-ynyd! Can it be the Cross of Enid ?— 

Enid, Yniol’s only child 
who wedded— 

The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur’s court. 
It may be so, for Enid is a Welsh word, meaning originally 
a woodlark, and is used figuratively, I suppose, as a woman’s 
name, not inaptly either in the case of her of whom it is said— 


And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear through the open casement of the hall, 
Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird 


So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint. 


To justify such a derivation one must make a change in the 
spelling, which, however, is not at all an unusual one. It 
should be added, also, that yzyd means “Shrovetide ;” Croes- 
ynyd would therefore stand for the Cross of Shrovetide— 
not a very intelligible definition. 

More than once the brawling sportsman passed and re- 
passed us at a break-neck speed, standing in the stirrups, 
and reeling to and fro over his horse’s neck like a poplar in 
the wind. Once, where the road leads off to Tal-y-Cafn, we 
found him brought to a dead stand, with the head of his 
horse right against a barn wall. That he reached home in 
safety—as we afterwards learned that he did—was owing 
certainly to the fact that the animal he rode had a good deal 
more sense than its master. The night closed pleasantly 
with a turning over of well-filled portfolios, and a long talk 
about art by our friend’s comfortable fireside. ‘ 

The next morning we saw what November was in the 
Conway Valley. No suicidal fog, no trailing smoke, no 
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blighted vegetation. The air was mild and sweet, and the 
sky a clear and eager blue dappled with white cloud. A thin 
mist lay on the river, but the hill-tops were bright and fair ; 
and far off the loftier mountains glittered white with snow. 
As we wandered through the upland meadows which sur- 
round the Painter’s home, we saw that all along the hedge- 
rows there still lingered, untouched by frost, many a dainty 
blossom of the summer. 

During the day we took a long mountain walk, the object 
of which was to visit that which I hold to be the finest 
tarn in Wales—Llyn Dulyn, literally, the “lake of the black 
lake.” Crossing a stream which is strewn with moss- 
covered boulders we make straight for the hills, and at the 
entrance of a fine glen we get the view which oft-repeated 
visits have taught me to regard as characteristic of Novem- 
ber in the valleys of the Conway and its tributaries. In the 
foreground are the grey rocks of the glen and a broad stream 
which dashes towards us with a turbulent cry ; beyond, and 
rising gradually for a mile or two, are belts of wood. The 
trees are chiefly young oaks. They carry their leaves as if 
it were summer, but the colour of the leaves is that of late 
autumn—rich brown in the shadow, but in the sunlight a 
brilliant red. In that idyll, from which I have already 
quoted, Mr. Tennyson, speaking of a faded gown, says— 

For as a leaf in mid-November is 

To what it was in mid-October, seem’d 

The dress that now she look’d on to the dress 

She look’d on ere the coming of Geraint ; 
but here the leaves of mid-November have lost none of that 
bright colour which we associate with October. Distance, 
of course, tones down the brightness, and where the woods 
touch the base of the hills they melt softly into the green. 
Then the eye travels slowly up the mountain side and sees 
how the green becomes gradually transfused to a pearly 
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grey by mixture with the snow. Finally, the heights flash 
out in the sun clothed in the pure white of winter. In front 
of such a spectacle the heart finds its best expression in the 
words of the grand old “ Benedicite Omnia Opera ”— 


O ye Winter and Summer, bless ye the Lord: praise him and magnify him 
for ever. 


Climbing out of the glen, we come upon a wide and 
elevated plain, opening on the east to the Conway Valley, 
but on other sides shut in by great hills. It is a lonely and 
desolate place ; and, as we press forward up Cwm Eigiau, 
the weather changes. The clouds fall lower; the wind 
begins to howl over the dreary waste ; and when we catch 
sight of Llyn Eigiau a spindrift is whirling the water of the 
tarn high up into the air. We shelter for awhile in a 
shepherd’s hut; and then, leaving Cwm Eigiau, we cross 
the ridge of Clogwyn Eira and, following the stream, soon 
reach the tarn we are in search of. Llyn Dulyn lies ina 
deep and craggy hollow on the north-east side of Carnedd 
Llewellyn and just beneath a ridge of that mountain which 
is called Cefn-yr-Arreg. Fortunately Mr. Potter’s fine and 
vigorous sketch—true to fact, and yet dealing with a grand 
aspect of nature in an imaginative spirit—makes it unneces- 
sary for me to attempt to describe that which I have ventured 
to speak of as the noblest tarn in Wales. The sketch 
shows us the rock-strewn channel through which the water 
flows from the lake. Only on this side is there any shore. 
As regards two-thirds of the hollow the terrible black crags 
go straight and sheer down into the dark waters of the 
tarn. Llyn Dulyn is, in fact, for the most part, what the 
painters try to make the famous Llyn Idwal—a shoreless 
pool. But Idwal, though a grand tarn, has nowhere this 
particular characteristic of shorelessness. At the time of 
our visit the evening was drawing on, and we saw the sun’s 
light strike some of the distant hills to the east ; but where 
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we stood there was unbroken gloom. The top of the 
overhanging precipices was never visible. The clouds 
were dropped and lifted like a curtain; but they were 
not withdrawn. Once there was a drift of hail and 
snow, and such a tornado of wind that it was almost 
impossible to stand. We took refuge behind a great rock 
and heard the grandest nature-music that it has ever been 
my lot to listen to. Probably the effect was owing to the 
peculiar shape of the contracted cwm, which was resonant 
and filled with wind ; and also to the soniferous influence of 
the water ; but whatever might be the cause the result was 
a sound so nearly approaching to that of a mighty organ 
that as we heard it rising and falling (as if at the bidding of 
some unearthly player) we were stricken with awe and 
hardly knew whether we ought to believe or disbelieve the 
evidence of our own senses. Spellbound, we lingered till 
the darkness was upon us; and, if the Painter had not been 
familiar with every foot of the way, we should have found 
return a difficult matter. As it was we followed his trusty 
steps—making no question and driving on at a great pace— 
over rock and heather and bog and stream. We were 
travel-stained and weary when at last we saw the lights of 
Llanbedr village beneath us; but our friend’s hospitality 
soon made amends for all the hardness we had endured; 
and in our minds there was left, as a possession for ever, the 
memory of that November day in the Conway Valley. 














HENRY CRABTREE, OF TODMORDEN, 
ASTROLOGER AND ALMANACK-MAKER. 


BY JOHN EVANS. 


N Mr. James Crossley’s collection of rare almanacks is a 
duodecimo volume containing fourteen for the year 1685. 
Among these is a copy of Merlinus Rusticus—a rarity 
which, I understand, is unknown in the British Museum 
Library, or in any other public collection. The title is: 


MERLINUS RUSTICUS, or a country ALMANACK, yet treating of courtly 
matters and the most sublime Affairs now in Agitation throughout the whole 
World. 1. Shewing the beginning, increase, and continuance of the Zurkish 
or Ottoman Empire. 2. Predicting the fate and state of the Roman and 
Turkish Empires. 3. Foretelling what success the Grand Seignior shall have 
in this His War, in which he is now engaged against the German Emperor. All 
these are endeavoured to be proved from the most probable and indubitable 
Arguments of HisToRY, THEOLOGY, ASTROLOGY ; together with the ordinary 
Furniture of other Almanacks, by Henry KXrabtree, Curate of Todmorden, in 
Lancashire. Dan. 7.7.8. Wondon, Printed for the Company of Stationers, 


1685. 
In his address “To the Reader,” Krabtree says :— 


The last year when I heard that the Turks had closely besieged Vienna, and 
a false report was spread abroad that they had taken it, I begun to write an 
Almanack to acquaint the world that the Ottoman Empire is now grown to its 
full Height, and the Roman is come to its lowest ebb. But because I begun 
so late it could not be printed, and that was the only Remora, as I was 
informed by Mr. Thomas Pilling living in London (whom I employed in that 
business) ; however, I thought good to adventure once more, and to transcribe 
my last year’s Almanack, without adding one cubit to its stature, or altering 
anything but the Calendar-part, and therefore I shall present my reader with 
the very same epistle that I writ to him last year. 
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Krabtree then proceeds as already quoted—* When I heard 
that the Turks had closely besieged Vienna,’ &c.—and 
continuing, “that a fifth Monarchy should be erected before 
the world was destroyed, I must confess that our Millenaries 
or Fifth Monarchy-men are men of so jovial a creed, that 
I could wish it stood with God’s will that I might herd 
among them.” Some of Krabtree’s comments on the months 
are quaint and humorous. On the martyrdom of Charles I., 
his loyalty is very emphatic :— 

30 Jan. Animus meminisse horret.—On the 30th of this month King 
Charles I. of ever blessed memory was by his subjects, (a nest of Religious 
Cut-Throats) murthered before his own Palace Gate at Whitehall. He was 


interred at Windsor in a coffin of lead, and a loyal gentleman standing by 
threw this Distich into the Vault with him : 


Non Carolus Magnus ; nec 
Carolus Quintus 

Sed Carolus Agnus, 

Hic jacet intus. 

(Not Charles the Great, nor 
Charles the Fifth lies here, — 
But Charles the Lamb ! a 
Prince without a Peer !) 


Of March, he remarks: 

This month’s for mutton; old sack no less— 

Always provided you avoid excess. 
Introducing May, he paints the month from a practical as 
well as a poetical stand-point. “Now,” he says, “every 
garden and hedge affords thee food and physick. Rise 
early, walk in the fields by running streams of water, and 
feast thy lungs with the fresh air. Sage and Sweet Butter 
is an excellent breakfast. Claryfied whey, with Sage, 
Scurvy-grass, Ale and Wormwood Beer, are now very 
wholesome.” In the month of August, he urges the reader 
to “ Beware of purging, vomiting, and blood-letting, especially 
when the air is hot, for then the Dog-Star will bite both by 
his manifest and occult quality.”- However, “ To eat sage,” 
he adds, “is wholesome; all meats and herbs that are 
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moderately cold of quality are wholesome—and a glass of 
brisk wine moderately taken is good.” Of November, he 
remarks: “The best physick this month is warm cloaks, 
good diet, and strong drink: the best exercise is hunting 
or tracing hares, but be sure that the Park or Lordship be 
your own, then you need not fear an indictment nor a fine 
at the next Sessions.” He winds up his comments on the 
months by remarking that in “ December the best physic 
this month is good meat and the strongest drink you can 
get, warm cloths and moderate exercise. Hunting or 
Tracing Hares.” 

Of the career of the author, Henry Crabtree, the particulars 
are comparatively meagre; the leading point of interest 
being his supposed relationship to William Crabtree, of 
Broughton, near Manchester, the friend and correspondent 
of Jeremiah Horrox, of Hoole, with whom he, William Crab- 
tree, shared in a degree the celebrated observations of the 
transit of Venus on Sunday, 24th November, 1639.* The 
Rev. John Watson, in his History of Halifax (pp. 463-4), says 
that “ Henry Crabtree, sometimes wrote Krabtree, was born, 
as some have thought, in Norland, as others in the village 
of Sowerby, where he was initiated in school learning with 
Archbishop Tillotson. He has left behind him,” adds 
Watson, “the character of being a good mathematician and 
astronomer.” It may be taken for granted that Crabtree 
was neither a mathematician nor an astronomer. He has 
left no works, of which I have any knowledge, that would 
justify such a description. His Almanack (which, by the way, 
was probably the only one ever compiled by a clergyman) 
does not support the faintest idea that he was even ordinarily 
versed in mathematics or astronomy. Judging from his 
prefatory remarks in the Almanack, he would appear to 
lay claim more justly to the title of an astrologer. Appa- 
* Old style. 
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rently, Watson has confused him with his more illustrious 
namesake—if not relative—William Crabtree. This is more 
apparent in Watson’s concluding statement, in which he 
quotes Denham’s Astro- Theology, in which Denham speaks 
of a correspondence in his possession containing “an inge- 
nious controversy between those two great men, Mr. Gas- 
coigne, the inventor of the micrometer, and Mr. Crabtree, 
concerning the solar spots that appeared about the year 
1640.” Ina subsequent History of the Parish and Vicarage 
of Halifax, published in 1836, the author, John Crabtree 
(possibly a descendant of Henry), merely repeats the 
account furnished by Watson, including all the errors, 
More recently, the late Mr. John Piccope, the well-known 
Lancashire genealogist, assumed Henry Crabtree to be 
“the son of William Crabtree, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and of his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Pendleton, of Manchester, gent.” Upon what evidence Mr. 
Piccope based this assumption, I am at a loss to understand. 
The registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials at the 
Manchester Collegiate or Cathedral Church clearly prove 
that no such relationship existed. The first Crabtree regis- 
tered in the baptisms is: “1576. April 15. George, Sonne 
to John Crabtree.” Between that date and August 29th, 
1736 (say one hundred and sixty years), I find thirty-four 
members of the family of Crabtree were baptized at the 
Collegiate Church, no less than twenty-one of whom are 
described “ of Broughton,” which family—in and after 1728— 
are described as “of Crumpsall.” If Henry Crabtree, the 
astrologer and almanack-maker, had been the son of William 
Crabtree, the astronomer, his name would undoubtedly 
appear in the registers of baptisms with the same precision 
as apparently every other member of the latter’s family is 
described. Clearly William Crabtree was born, lived, and 
died at Broughton, probably at the house—by some sup- 
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posed to have been situated on the site commonly known 
as Fairy Hill—where he made, in conjunction with Horrox 
at Hoole, the famous observations of the transit of Venus. 
It is further clear that he was baptized, married, and buried 
at the Collegiate Church, as the following copies from the 
registers—to which, I think, attention has not been hitherto 
called—plainly prove: “1610. July 29th. William, Sonne 
to John Crabtree of Broughton.” “ 1633. Sep. 14. Willm 
Crabtree & Eliz Pendleton Aujus per lic.” His burial is 
recorded as follows: “1644. Aug. 1. William Crabtree of 
Broughton, Chapman.” Dr. Wallis, who edited the joint 
papers and correspondence of Horrox and Crabtree, some 
thirty years subsequent to their deaths, in recording the 
death of the former (3rd January, 1641), speaks of Crabtree 
as having died a few days subsequent to his friend : “ Sed et 
non multis post diebus etiam Crabtuum obiisse audio.” This 
is manifestly inaccurate, as proved by the above register of 
Crabtree’s burial, which really took place between three and 
four years subsequent to Horrox’s. Of Crabtree’s issue by 
his marriage with Elizabeth Pendleton I have been able 
only to trace two children, whose baptisms are registered 
thus: “1637. May 21. Mary, dau. to William Crabtree of 
Broughton ;” and “1639. Jany. 25th. William, Sonne to 
William Crabtree of Broughton.” Incidentally, and as 
touching a matter of some special interest, I may mention 
that the astronomer’s grandfather, William, was living at 
Broughton in the middle of the sixteenth century ; that his 
father’s (John) baptism is among the earliest in the Man- 
chester Collegiate Church Registers : “1576. October 21st. 
John, Sonne to William Crabtree ;” and that his marriage 
is recorded thus: “1605. Feb. 22. John Crabtree and 
Isabel Pendleton.” His burial I have not been able to dis- 
cover ; but his wife’s appears entered thus (having outlived 
her son about two years) : “1646.. June 30. Isabel wife of 
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John Crabtree of Broughton.” The astronomer’s widow 
appears to have outlived her husband very many years, 
and died at a very advanced age, as her burial is thus 
recorded: “1709. Dec. 6. Elizt* wife of W™ Crabtree of 
Broughton.” According to the registers of his baptism and 
burial, it would appear that the astronomer would be twenty- 
nine years of age at the time of the observation of the tran- 
sit of Venus, and just reached his thirty-fourth year at the 
time of his death. Mr. Piccope’s other assumption that 
William Crabtree was of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is 
likewise without foundation, as upon inquiry at Cambridge 
I learn that he was never entered of Emmanuel, nor, as far 
as can be ascertained, at any other college in the University. 
Doubtless, Mr. Piccope has confused Crabtree with Horrox, 
who, as is well known, was a graduate of Emmanuel. 

I have dwelt at some length on William Crabtree simply 
to show that the almanack-maker, Henry, of Todmorden, 
was not, as far as I can learn, related to the astronomer, 
and, further, to furnish a few trustworthy particulars con- 
cerning the last-named celebrity which have not, I believe, 
hitherto been made public. 

Watson’s statement that the astrologer was born at 
Sowerby, in the parish of Halifax, is doubtless correct. 
As Tillotson was a native of Sowerby, and about the same 
age as Henry Crabtree, it is not improbable they received 
the rudiments of their education together at some village 
school in the neighbourhood. Of Crabtree’s University 
career there is no record either at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Crabtree appears to have been the third curate of Tod- 
morden, having succeeded Mr. Thomas Somerton in that 
cure about 1660, in which he remained until 1691. Apart 
from his sacred duties, he not only dealt in astrology, but is 
said to have practised physic among his parishioners with 
some distinction, and at times with some undeserved oppro- 
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brium. Ina pamphlet published by Mr. Jollie and others, 
entitled Zhe Surey Demoniack, or an account of Satan's 
dreadful and strange actings in and about the body of Richard 
Dugdale, of Surey, near Whalley, in Lancashire, 1697, the 
following passage occurs: “Then they sought oute a re- 
puted wise man for help, viz., Dr. Crabtree, who said he was 
amazed at several things which befel him whilst under his 
charge, as particularly at his precise fore-telling various 
sorts of matters, he at last confessing (as some told us) that 
there was no help for him except from the ministers.” The 
publication of the Survey Demoniack evoked the publication 
of The Surey Imposter, being an answer to a late Fanatical 
Pamphlet, entitled “ The Surey Demontack,” by Zach. Taylor, 
M.A., and one of the King’s Preachers for the county palatine 
of Lancaster, 1697. “This,” says the writer, Zachary Taylor 
(rector of Croston, whose father, Zachary, had been a fellow- 
curate with Crabtree), “this is a Devilish insinuation of some 
bodies to abuse a minister of the Church of England, for such 
this Dr. Crabtree (as he calls him) was. He was, as far as I 
can learn, no great scholar, a blunt but an honest man, and 
served at a poor place for about twelve pounds a year, which 
he augmented by venturing to give physic to the country 
people. But this would not do Mr. Carrington’s (one of the 
Exorcist’s) turn ; you must be made to believe that he was 
a conjuror, (and Mr. C., in one of his letters, expressly tells 
him so, though his correction in the Narrative mollifies it 
into a reputed Wiseman) and made use of unlawful means. 
Poor Crabtree’s dead, and dead men cannot bite nor box 
neither, else Mr. C. perhaps might have heard of it on both 
sides of his ears. But what were those unlawful means poor 
Crabtree used? Nothing in the world, saith Richard, his 
patient, but Phisicking and Blooding.” “I dare engage,” 
continues Zachary Taylor, “there is no one who reads 
your narrative that can ever believe what you affirm, that 
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a clergyman of the Church of England, be he as mean 
as poor Crabtree was, would ever send a poor, afflicted 
person to enjoy the benefit of the prayers of a schisma- 
tical conventicle, confessing those of his own Church to 
be ineffectual. But who told you this, Mr. C.? Whoever 
he was, he told you a lye, and you might have known it, too, 
had you not been among the number of those whom God 
seems, for reasons well known, ‘to have given up to believe 
Crabtree’s patient, Dugdale, seems to have been a 
thorough impostor, principally imposing upon dissenting 


.”) 


a lie. 


ministers, Richard Baxter and Mather taking some interest 
in his case. Crabtree’s reputation, however, for “ physicking 
and blooding,” appears to have been more wide-spread than 
for divinity or astrology. The Rev. John Hunter, in his 
Life of Oliver Heywood, in speaking of “the possibility of 
demoniacal possession,” which “was an article of his (Hey- 
wood’s) creed,” relates that “one Richard Dugdale, who 
lived at Surey, in the neighbourhood of Clitheroe, and not 
far from the house of Mr. Jollie, was afflicted with a disease 
which baffled the skill of Dr. Crabtree, one of the most 
eminent of the medical practitioners in that county” (p. 368). 

Independently of his function as astrologer and almanack- 
maker and practice in “ physicking and blooding,” the old 
curate of Todmorden, who is supposed to have died about 
1696, thoughtfully commenced, in 1662, a Register Book of 
the baptisms and funerals in his little chapel. Whether he 
did this for the purpose of exercising his wit at the expense 
of his parishioners 





among whom were apparently some 
queer characters—I cannot determine ; though, judging by 
one specimen extracted by the late Canon Raines,* when 
he went through the Todmorden Registers some few years 
ago, such a conclusion would not be far off the mark. 
“There are several curious entries,’ says Raines, “ unbe- 


*Lanc. MSS., Vol. xxxvii. p. 74. 
WwW 
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coming notes, and almost profane memoranda, made by 
him from time to time in the Register Books of his Church, 
which may serve to prove that he had a ready and some- 
times humorous pen, and was in the habit of noticing and 
recording anything unusual which happened in his neigh- 
bourhood.” The following is the specimen in question, 
which certainly places the old almanack-maker before us in 
a new light: 

“ Burials at Todmorden, regrd anno 1667, pro me. H. 
Crabtree, curate. 

“John Bairstow of Hollowspin seeing both his daughter 
and his wife departed in peace, presently began to offer 
sacrifice unto Bacchus for joy. But he continued so long 
adoring of him that Apollo, the God of Wisdom and 
Physick, was enraged at him, and struck him with a Pesti- 
lential feaver, which thing when John felt it violently raging 
in him he confessed his sin and humbly implored Apollo to 
cure him, which the ingenious God presently did with I 
know not how many kinds of purging and corroborating 
Julep. And he purged not only the morbific matter and 
malignant humour but also clensed his body of ij Jugs of 
old Ale and his throat of ij muttons stakes y* stuck in it. 
But lo! as soon as he felt himself cured he forgot to return 
thanks to Apollo, and begun again, pelmel, day and night, to 
worship Bacchus, the God of drunkeness, in honour of whom 
he sacrificed—(I do not say another body’s) sheep, and swal- 
lowed an ocean of old AZ. But Afollo, seeing his ingratitude, 
caused the Sun, with hot scorching beams, to dry up all ye 
rivers, fountains, springs, and streams of strong drink, and 
then was all the liquor-ladys, ale-nymphs, and beer-brats 
lamentably left upon dry ground, and so remained in a most 
pitiful posture, weeping, wailing, and wringing their hands. 
Which, when John: Bairstow saw and heard, and could find 
none of the decoction of malt to comfort y* cockles of his 
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heart withall, he returned whom to his own habitation called 
Hollowspin, being situated in barren, mountainous, and 
hilly ground, like y* land where Fames and Jnvidia dwelt. 
It is to be supposed y* being overcharged with immoderate 
sorrow, his heart burst for very grief, and he died in a rage 
for want of ale, and came to Todmorden to be buryed— 
May 1. 1667. pro me. H. Krabtree, curate.” 

Singular to relate, no record of the old man’s own death 
appears in the Registers which he was so scrupulous in com- 
mencing and continuing, and which he so profusely adorned, 
and probably sometimes disfigured, with his native wit and 
ready pen. No friendly nor unfriendly hand has recorded 
his end and character—though the words already quoted 
of his friend’s son, Zachary Taylor, in Zhe Surey Imposter, 
might have been appropriately introduced. “He was no 
great scholar, a blunt but an honest man, and served at a 
poor place for about twelve pounds a year, which he aug- 
mented by venturing to give physic to the country people.” 


























FROM YARMOUTH TO BARMOUTH. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


Come let us go; though withal a voice whisper, the world that we live in, 
Whithersoever we turn still is the same narrow crib ; 
*Tis but to prove limitation, and measure a cord that we travel ; 
Let who would ’scape and be free go to his chamber and think ; 
’Tis but to change idle fancies for memories wilfully falser, 
*Tis but to go and have been : “‘Come let us go. 
Amours de Voyage. A. H. CLouGu. 


“ 


HY not go to the continent for your holiday? This 

complete devotion of yourself to home travel is a 
sort of fetish worship.” Such in effect was the remark of a 
well-meaning friend when I announced my intention of 
spending a fortnight in traversing that breadth of our island 
which lies between the Lincolnshire fens and the mountains 
of Wales. It seemed to me, however, that sufficient charms 
of novelty and progressive change might be found in such a 
journey, with its old towns, cathedral cities, and varied 
scenery. Anyhow, despite the grave charge of undue insu- 
larity, it proved for the time a temptation beyond that of 
foreign travel. In such a journey, modest and homely 
though it might be, it seemed possible to find that sweet 
relief from sedentary work which comes from unrestrained 
wandering ; possible even to taste something of the delight 
which eee felt when he started out to seek a newer 
world. Writing now of this holiday as a thing accomplished, 
I am struck, as often before, with the difference between the 
holiday of the imagination and the holiday as it actually 
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was, with its surprises, disappointments, vexations, and plea- 
sures. The fact is that in all such cases there are three 
holidays, and it is neither the prospective nor the actual 
one which is recorded, but a survival in the memory of the 
actual, idealized no doubt; after all, however, is not the 
ideal in such cases the only real ? 

Yarmouth in the east and Barmouth in the west marked 
the extreme limits of travel, and a crow flying between 
would take nearly a straight line; but only in a restricted 
sense was it proposed to follow the movements of the bird. 
Yarmouth itself was to be approached in easy and varied 
stages, beginning at Lincoln, and there was to be much zig- 
zagging about in the fens and elsewhere before at Stamford 
something like a straightforward course was entered upon. 

The autumn of last year was remarkable for its drenching, 
devastating rains in harvest time. In the midst of this rainy 
season there came a day of charming beauty, bright but 
delusive, and it was upon this September day that I started 
out for Lincoln, along with a friend who was to accompany 
me throughout the journey. At Sheffield we found the rail- 
way platform crowded with anglers armed with fishing-rods, 
landing-nets, and baskets, all, like ourselves, bound for the 
fens. A thousand or more, we were told, had just been 
dispatched, and these were waiting to be sent on. It was the 
occasion of a great annual fishing excursion, and for the next 
few days these anglers were to be found scattered over the 
dykes and watercourses between Lincoln and Boston. At 
Retford we were already among windmills and at the 
threshold of the slow-moving fen country. Redeford, as it 
was anciently called, suggests reeds in the river, the very 
name of which is Idle. Already we were in— 

A land of hops and poppy-mingled corn, 


A sleepy land, where under the same wheel 
The same old ruts would deepen year by year. 
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At Torksey we crossed the brimming Trent, getting as we 
passed a glimpse of a ruined castle, of mellow brickwork, 
with shattered walls, and window spaces relieved against a 
soft blue afternoon sky, and of a _ broad-sailed barge 
coming slowly along down the wan water, which flowed 
lip full between low grassy banks and pastures with 
cattle feeding in them. Then we passed on, parallel to the 
great Foss Dyke, until we reached Lincoln, where we took 
up our abode at an old-fashioned inn in the main street, 
close by an ancient gateway known as the Stone Bow. 
Lincoln is a city set upon a hill in the midst of a wide plain, 
and the cathedral crowns it like a diadem. It is crammed 
full of ancientry. Romans, Danes, Saxons, and Normans 
have left their mark upon it; and in the matter of ancient 
edifices it has been said that the very pigstyes have been 
constructed with the wrecks of them. It had over fifty-two 
churches, besides the cathedral, but has now only twelve. 
Going up the main street from the station, you cross the 
Witham, and get sight of old wharves, projecting gables, 
masts, and shipping. Then you come to the ancient gate- 
way, the Stone Bow, spanning the street, with statues in the 
niches and an old guildhall over the arch. Beyond this, 
climbing the street between the old gabled houses and shops, 
you come to the Steep which brings you to the crest of the 
hill, where the cathedral stands with the Conqueror’s Norman 
castle close by, and many ancient houses and buildings, 
notably a Jew’s house with a carved front of great antiquity. 
On this steep slope of the hill there are many pleasant houses 
and gardens fringing the cathedral close. If you go beyond 
the cathedral and castle you can leave the city by passing 
under a veritable Roman archway, known as the Westport. 

When we had rested at our-inn we climbed the Steep to 
look at the cathedral, and out upon the dyke-bordered fens 
visible in the twilight beyond the red-tiled roofs, the scat- 
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tered churches, the orchards, and garden enclosures. It was 
pleasant to loiter about the close until the great tower of the 
cathedral could be seen relieved against a pearly, star-lit 
sky ; to hear through the silence the tolling of the curfew 
bell, and, when it had ceased, to see the solitary ringer 
emerge from the tower and flit across the close to disappear 
in one of those quiet houses within the precincts. Such in- 
cidents as these may seem trivial and unimportant, but they 
linger in the memory, and go to make up the charm of a 
holiday. It was pleasant, too, on the Sunday that followed 
to take a more leisurely survey of the cathedral, to marvel 
at the vastness of its proportions, the beauty of its west 
front, its Galilee porch, and its fine east window; to examine 
the gradations of style, from the early Norman arches of 
severest simplicity, the remains of the church which Remi- 
gius built soon after the Conquest, to the most elaborate 
decorated gothic ; but to marvel most of all at the wondrous 
carving of every part of it, covering its doorways, running 
along its string courses, and climbing in richly floral lines to 
the highest window traceries of its lofty towers and the 
fretwork of its gables; then afterwards to sit near the altar 
and the tomb of the pious founder and look down the angel 
choir, and feast one’s eyes again upon exquisite beauty of 
carving, and see the sunlight streaming through the painted 
windows, casting a glory of reflected colour on arch and 
pillar, and listen to a service that closed with a benediction 
pronounced with more musical sweetness and pathos than 
we have ever heard before. Coming out into the sunlit 
close what could be more enjoyable than to lounge about 
the peaceful enclosure, at least so must have felt one of our 
number, who as he walked was heard softly reciting that 
hymn written by the present Bishop of Lincoln, which 


commences— 


O day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light, 
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O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright. 


The close of Lincoln cathedral has beauties of its own with 
its old stone gateways overgrown with mosses and long 
grasses; its vine-clad, steep-roofed houses, and its palace and 
gardens, though the general effect just then was marred by 
the work of restoration going on at the west end. Among 
the litter and débris there was a heap of broken plaster which 
the workmen had cast aside. Examining it, we found that 
interwoven with it and binding it together were long feathery- 
tufted grasses as complete as when taken from the fens, 
where they grew one knows not how many centuries ago. 
On the morrow we took train to Boston, going by the 
Witham side, and getting our first true impression of the 
landscape of the fen country. What it was in its untamed 
state of wild marshes, haunted by waterfowl, before it was 
drained and tilled, can only be imagined ; but, as Charles 
Kingsley says, it still retains a beauty of its own, the great 
fen country, a beauty as of the sea, of boundless expanse 
and freedom. It is not monotonous, though there are 
straight lines everywhere, in dyke and stream, and deep- 
rutted roads raised above the level of the sheep-dotted pas- 
tures and fields of grain. The great expanse is relieved 
with hamlets and villages, often clustering about fine old 
churches, with broad-sailed windmills, farmsteads and 
granges peeping from clumps of thickly-foliaged trees. 
Among these trees of the fen country the tall Lombardy 
poplar is a marked feature; but, unfortunately, in almost 
every case it has been killed along the eastern coast, and 
the skeletons only lift their dead bare branches above the 
plain. It is not without beauty of colour too, this lush 
green fen land. Even under a grey aqueous sky, which 
canopied it, to the distant horizon, there was over all a pre- 
vailing soft sweetness of tone, lighted up with patches of 
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colour from red-tiled roofs or some gaily-painted barge lying 
moored among the long sedges that grow in the lazy streams. 
About these watercourses that flow through the rich black 
loamy soil, fringed with long waving fen grasses, there is a 
beauty of— 

Creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 

And willow branches hoar and dark, 

And wavy swell of soughing reeds, 

And silvery marish flowers that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among. 
This fen land has its dark shadows of opium-eating and 
ague, but it has also a background of picturesque history, 
and has been roamed over and fought for by Norsemen, 
Danes, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, and Normans; and has been 
fought with by more peaceful combatants, by whose unre- 
mitting labours the wildness of it has been subdued, so that 
the vast plain has become a fruitful garden, and the wilder- 
ness has ,\been made to blossom as the rose. Boston is 
associated in our memory with red-tiled houses; a wide, 
irregular, open market place ; a tidal river, with brown-sailed 
vessels lying by a quay, with a fragrance of seeds and pine- 
wood about it; but chiefly with the church of St. Botolph, 
whose great, square, pinnacled tower, built up in balconied 
stories, pierced by windows, and surmounted by an open 
lantern on the model of the cathedral at Antwerp, rises 
from the muddy bank of the river, and in its gigantic 
height dwarfs all the town beneath. Mariners at sea and 
dwellers in the fens far away recognize it as a landmark, 
and speak of it familiarly as Boston Stump. We climbed a 
great way up the tower, and looked down upon the town 
below, the fens beyond, and then out to the salt marshes 
and the dull sea water of Boston deeps. Out of the town 
we wandered, passing through a public garden of loveliest 
vegetation and richest colour of flowers, along the willow- 
fringed stream, past windmills and quaint, yellow-washed, 
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water-side houses, until we came to where the river winds 
out to the dim distance between high banks and a wide sea- 
gull-haunted sedgy waste, the course of it marked by tall 
posts, where lights are hung to guide the mariner in his night 
voyaging. Our walk ended at the ancient church of Skir- 
beck, which overlooks the river, and is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of fishermen, whose graves within 
its ancient enclosure are marked by many curious epitaphs. 
Returning to Boston we rambled about its streets, and rested 
for awhile at an inn, and listened to the chimes of St. 
Botolph’s tinkling out a tune high up in air—a weak imita- 
tion, we imagine, of those at Antwerp; at least, so thought 
a horsey man with whom we had some talk, who spoke 
derisively of that aérial music, and complained of the money 
that had been wasted upon it. This horsey person dis- 
closed a curious disposition on the part of the dwellers in the 
fens to allow the honour of being fen men to any but them- 
selves. Happening to say that we were going to Kings 
Lynn, our friend remarked: “Oh, then you are going down 
to the fensa’ Afterwards, when we were in Cambridgeshire, 
and had told another inn acquaintance that we had come 
from Lincolnshire, we were met by the remark: “ Oh, then 
you have been down among the fens.” 

It was a dark, wet, doleful night of that same day when, 
after journeying from Boston along the coast, through such 
scenery as we have already described, we found ourselves 
walking through the deserted streets of Kings Lynn to our 
inn in a dreary, open square. It was as dismal a night as 
that memorable one, more than a century before, when, as 
Hood tells us— 


Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist, 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 


Kings Lynn, by the Ouse, with sloppy streets and down- 
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pouring rain, was not a prepossessing picture, and the 
cheerful coffee-room of our inn, with a bright fire and a 
book, afforded a more comfortable lounging place than the 
great, dimly-lighted square outside. The town looked 
brighter on the morrow, when, in the early sunny hours, we 
strolled down to the quay to breathe the salt air and look 
out on the broad Ouse dotted with craft and widening out 
in a dull, turbid way between low green banks to the sea. 
There was a group of sailors on the quay, and among them 
an ancient mariner, full of wise saws and friendly counsels, 
busy guiding the vessels in and out of harbour—a chatty, 
gossiping old salt, whose talk ranged from weather signs, 
the mysteries of navigation, the flight of birds, the identity of 
doubtful craft hovering about the river mouth, to the habits 
and customs of Dutchmen and other foreigners he had met 
with in his voyagings. Over the river the swallows were 
skimming and gathering as if for flight, but our mariner 
doubted that probability, remarking that there must first be 
the usual great gathering of the birds about the corn 
exchange in the market place, and a great chattering and 
general palaver, and that being over they would disappear 
suddenly, going no man knew whither. Kings Lynn is a 
pleasant town to ramble about. It has two great churches 
of noble architecture, and ruined traces of the abodes of 
friars of orders black, white, and grey. In its quiet and 
more-secluded streets you come upon bits of ancientry, the 
waifs and strays of monastic times, or get peeps into the 
green courtyards of old houses with dormered red-tiled roofs 
overgrown with velvet mosses and lichens, with vines upon 
the walls, glossy-leaved luxuriant shrubs in the areas, and 
bright, gay flowers in the window places. 

From Kings Lynn we took train along the flat, marshy 
coast of the Wash to Wolverton, from which, in a shower of 
rain, we ascended the high sloping common along a broad, 
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grass-margined sandy road between fir plantations, through 
which we got glimpses of the great stretches of full-flowered 
purple heather, and as we got up higher among sandy roads 
that dipped into wooded hollows and curved over undulating 
country, we could see below the common, and the firs, and 
the heather, the long, flat, dyke-intersected pastures dotted 
with slow-moving spots of cattle, and beyond them the salt 
marshes and the rainy sea. The road led to Sandringham, 
and having got a glimpse of the pretty church and the gable 
of the great house rising above the trees, we turned away 
from a prince’s palace to visit a poet’s grave. 

Cowper lies buried at East Dereham, and to reach it we 
passed again through Lynn, emerging as we went from the 
fens to a soil suggestive of chalk and flint, and then again 
to moister surroundings, to green lanes, copses, farms, and 
villages of the kind which one always associates with Cow- 
per’s poetry. East Dereham is a market town of red brick 
houses, the principal ones mingled with the shops are built 
about an open space in the centre, and have long gardens 
behind them. From this market-place the streets straggle out 
into green fields, showing avenues of gables and roofs relieved 
by the swinging signboards of inns. Opposite our inn in 
the market place, down one of these byeways, was the church 
standing among thatched cottages, with a well-wooded park 
close by and low-lying meadows behind. One of these 
thatched cottages bears on its gable the date 1502. The 
church has a square tower, and standing apart from it is 
another bell-tower built of flint stone. In the churchyard is 
a stone which records the memory of Jean de Narde, son of 
a notary public of St. Malo, a French prisoner of war, who, 
having escaped from this bell-tower, was pursued and shot 
by a soldier on duty, Oct. 6, 1799, aged twenty-eight years. 
Not far from this is a spring within the ruins of a baptistry 
which once held the body of Withburga, youngest daughter 
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of Anna King of the East Angles. In 974 it was stolen by the 
abbot and monks of Ely and buried in the cathedral there. 
It was a cold, cheerless afternoon when we stood beside 
Cowper’s grave, which consists of an upright slab within a 
railed enclosure inside the church, and not far from Mrs. 
Unwin’s. The church was chill and sombre, and there was a 
driving, drizzling rain outside. As we read Hayley’s inscrip- 
tion with a sense of the cold, gray sky, sodden grass, dripping 
trees, and wind-swept streets, there seemed in these sur- 
roundings a certain fitness for the occasion. The poet’s life 
was environed with melancholy, and here it closed in clouds 
and darkness. Before the end, nature for Cowper had suffered 
eclipse ; no outward manifestation of it, however beautiful, 
could give him joy. His last letter to Lady Hesketh dis- 
closes that. Here he wrote his last poem, “ The Castaway,” 
suggestive of his own hopeless despair. Remembering the 
sweetness and sad hopelessness of the poet’s life, I remem- 
bered also Mrs. Browning’s beautiful lines regarding this 
grave, of which she says :— 

It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s decaying, 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their praying, 

Yet let the grief and humbleness as low as silence languish, 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave her anguish. 

O poets from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless singing ! 

O Christians at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging ! 

O men this man in brotherhood your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were smiling ! 
Close to our inn stood the house where Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin died. It is now destroyed and a Cowper Chapel 
erected on its site. I visited it in the evening, and found 
that service was being held. The doorkeeper could not under- 
stand my regret that another site had not been found for 
the chapel. He told me that much of the woodwork of the 
room in which Cowper died had been preserved in the new 
building. On his invitation I went inside, and heard the 
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preacher quote words of hope and consolation from one of 
the poet’s hymns, and here perhaps more than at the grave 
I realized Mrs. Browning’s meaning when she said— 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration, 

Nor ever shall he be in praise by wise or good forsaken, 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath taken. 
From East Dereham we went to Yarmouth, taking Norwich 
on the way. Norwich is surrounded with gardens and 
orchards, and the freshness of the country penetrates its 
busiest streets. A beautiful river winds round it and the 
houses are clustered about a hill with a castle perched on it, 
from which you can look down upon an irregular mass of 
roofs and count the towers of nearly forty churches. The 
cathedral sends up its tall spire among them, and has 
beauties peculiar to itself, but did not impress us like Lincoln. 
It surpasses Lincoln, however, in its beautifully decorated 
cloisters, and the exterior view of the east end is very fine 
with its lofty clerestory of pointed windows supported by 
great flying buttresses. 

The journey from Norwich to Yarmouth was through a 
lush, deep-pastured country, that flattened itself out to a 
dead level as we approached the sea. There are two Yar- 
mouths, the old town and the new, crowded together on a 
peninsula between the river Yahr and the sea. It is at the 
old fishing town that you alight from the train, after passing 
along the shore of the reed-fringed Braydon water, and find 
yourself in a dense, irregular mass of buildings mixed up 
with the river and the ships. In this old town there are 
three or four parallel streets linked together with some 
hundred and fifty or more narrow rows or passages with 
houses on each side, in no case apparently more than eight 
feet wide. Threading your way across the main street by 
means of these rows you get peeps into domestic interiors, 
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and quaint nooks and corners, and see occasionally efforts 

to keep birds and plants and flowers alive in the close com- 

pact spaces. Beyond these rows there is a wide open space 

with trees and greenery, and a vast loftily-spired church at 

one end. Here commences the new town, stretching away 

in monotonous streets to the distant shore and the fine 

promenade extending in a long irregular line of buildings 

for two or more miles. From an esthetic point of view, we 
were not fortunate in the choice of our inn, which wasin the 
market place, and had a bow-windowed coffee-room in the 
upper story. We thought afterwards that we should have 
liked better an old hostelry known as the Star, once a man- 
sion, and the residence of President Bradshaw, which stands 
on the picturesque tree-fringed quay fronting the river Yahr 
and the brown-sailed fishing boats, with a gay garden of 
flowers overflowing its over-hanging balcony, and an old 
oak staircase leading to old-fashioned chambers with ceil- 
ings ornamented with pendants; notably one brightly 
polished, wainscoted room known as the Nelson chamber 
with old portraits on its shining oak panels, antique fur- 
niture, and a finely carved fireplace. It was a wild windy 
night, with a rough tumbling sea, as we walked for miles 
along the broad, dimly-lighted promenade and shore. We 
remember listening to music, along with a crowd of people 
gathered under a fluttering awning at the end of an ill- 
lighted pier, amid the roar of the wind and waves. But 
most distinctly we have in our mind’s eye the figure of a 
lonely man walking up and down a dark spot beside a jetty, 
reciting verses aloud, of which we caught at times some- 
thing about “the tramp of armed men,” and the exclamation, 
“my Chastelard! my Chastelard!” Twice we passed that 
lonely man, and found him still chanting his lay and heard 
again of “the tramp of armed men” and of “ Chastelard ! 
my Chastelard !” 
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The morrow was stormy and we could see the vessels 
running in for shelter, and in the lifeboat house, where we 
had sought refuge, we listened in sight of the sea to a story 
of shipwreck and rescue recited in verse by a boatman with 
much dramatic vigour. Before we left Yarmouth we visited 
the great church, and were astonished at the vastness of its 
proportions and the beauty of some of its windows. 

From Yarmouth we went to Lowestoft by rail, and at St. 
Olaves passed a strip of moorland, with gorse and heather, 
and clumps of firs, the sight of which was refreshing. We 
only got a peep at Lowestoft ; built in the old part of it on 
a slope of cliff, with flights of stairs and gardens known as 
Scores, leading down to the gorse-tufted, close-cropped 
common land that borders the shore. Then we ran out 
again past Oulton Broad, and many other water spaces, 
to the Isle of Ely, arriving there after nightfall, and. thinking 
the little cathedral city must be asleep or dead, so silent and 
deserted was it as we mounted the hill from the station, and 
passed along tree-bordered roads and by darkened houses 
and the great dim minster to our inn close by. Awake but 
drowsy we found it next morning when we turned out early 
to look at the cathedral. Ely is a place for day dreaming. 
You feel that you are far away from the noise of the world’s 
work. Strolling about it you come upon venerable houses 
and gardens, green spaces, and avenues of tall trees, and get 
sight of the flat country below in glimpses between them, 
or down some steep picturesque street, where you may see 
tall fuchsias hanging a drooping wealth of flowers above 
the window of some old-fashioned shop. The cathedral 
stands upon the hill, the houses and gardens are gathered 
about it on the slope, and the whole is encircled with the 
silence of the fens, where the deep-rutted roads give no 
sound of wheels, and the water in the dykes and the river is 
noiseless in its flow. In the cathedral we found a venerable 
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grey-bearded verger in gown and skull-cap sitting apparently 
asleep by the gates of the choir. Presently we heard the 
sweet sounds of a hymn from some unseen corner, and, 
tracing it, came upon a dimly-lighted Norman chapel hid 
away in a recess of the nave, and behind a curtain a little 
group of early worshippers gathered about an altar. As 
Lincoln Cathedral exists in the memory as a monument of 
rich carving, Ely is associated with a lavish display of colour, 
the massiveness and majesty it has in its turreted towers 
and its magnificent nave, and complex beauty of styles in its 
architecture from Norman downwards; but it is the gold 
and colour that light up the choir, cover the roof of the nave, 
and the walls of the great lantern tower up to where the 
stained glass of its windows shine like jewels, that strike the 
beholder most, even though he should be at a loss to say 
whether such gorgeous painting is in strict keeping with the 
structure which it is intended to adorn. It would be hope- 
less to attempt to describe a building so full of beauty, and 
the charm of history and tradition. We met a man there 
who had visited it every year for fifteen years, and was still 
wondering and admiring. When we had seen the lady 
chapel with its carvings all hacked and hewn by Cromwell’s 
troops when they stabled their horses there, we left the 
minster and went down to the river, where 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dash and shiver, 
By the wave that runs for ever. 


The Wen runs in a narrow channel now, but it must have 
had a wider waterway once, and probably flowed nearer the 
cathedral, otherwise one would doubt whether the singing of 
the monks could be heard by those who navigated its waters. 
One would be sorry to have the shadow of a doubt thrown 
upon that solitary fragment of a lost ballad which tells how 


Sweetly sang the monks of Ely 
As King Canute rowed by. 
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The fact is as we are told, “the Fens which surround the 
Isle of Ely constitute a vast alluvial flat of more than a 
thousand square miles, and must formerly have been a 
shallow bay six times as large as the Wash, which has been 
silted up by the deposits of the Wen, the Welland, the 
Witham, and the Ouse.” 

From Ely we went to Cambridge, and roamed about 
colleges, quadrangles, cloisters, and gardens at our own 
sweet will, for it was vacation time, and we were free to go 
where we pleased. Inand out, we threaded our way through 
the venerable piles, leaving scarce one unvisited, crossing 
and re-crossing the Cam by graceful bridges, lingering often 
to look up the river, with the smooth shaven grass reaching 
to the waters edge, the willows, the tall elms, the shady 
avenues of limes, and all the other sweet surroundings of 
this nursery of learning which in its continued life through 
the centuries seems a realization of the old Greek idea of 
beautiful and eternal youth everlastingly striving. May not 
we say of Cambridge what Mr. Matthew Arnold says of her 
sister Oxford, that “she is steeped in sentiment as she lies 
spreading her gardens to the moonlight, and whispering 
from her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Age, 
and that by her ineffable charm she keeps ever calling us 
near to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection, to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from another side.” 

Bringing away with us as our only memento a mulberry 
leaf or two plucked from the tree which Milton planted in 
the garden of Christ’s College, we took our departure from 
Cambridge for Stamford, calling at Huntingdon on the way. 
Still through the flat fen lands, with alders and willows, and 
sedgy water courses and high grasses, and rich corn lands and 
comfortable homesteads, we went, getting a peep at St. Ives 
and the slow-moving Ouse, with the narrow, steep old bridge 
over which Carlyle says Cromwell may have travelled ; with 
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a country about which he also says, “it has a clammy 
look, clayey and boggy, the produce of it, whether bushes 
and trees, or grass and sedges, gives you the notion of some- 
thing lazy, dropsical, gross.” Pleasant, cheery, clean- 
looking Huntingdon lies on the edge of the fen country, and 
is almost emancipated from it. Gay flowers are cultivated 
on its window-sills, and when its one long street and market 
are thronged with busy farmer folk it has a bright, well-to-do, 
thriving look. We went to service in the church where 
Cromwell was baptized, and saw in the street opposite to it 
the fragments of Norman architecture, carefully preserved, 
which formed part of the school in which he was taught. 
From a worthy tradesman standing at his door close by we 
heard that story of the Protector when a boy being carried 
away by an ape to the leads of his uncle’s house at Hinchin- 
brook. The house where Cromwell was born has been 
taken down, and another stands on its site, hid away behind 
a high wall and a ponderous gateway ; but the house at Hin- 
chinbrook is still standing, and we went to look at its gables 
and vanes visible above the thick belt of trees within the 
park fence, and then we bade good-bye to Huntingdon and 
the fen country, and without stopping at Peterborough, 
whose cathedral we had seen before, we ran on to Stamford, 
entering it by the Welland side in the purple gloaming, 
through which, above the river mist, the town loomed up 
darkly. An interesting youth who helped to carry luggage 
up to the hotel confided to us the information that there 
was a travelling circus in the town, having ideas of his own, 
no doubt, as to what we had come to Stamford to see. 
Stamford and Stamford Baron, with their time-stained old 
stone houses, lie on each side of the river Welland, and are 
linked together with a fine bridge, leaning upon which you 
look upon picturesque alms-houses by the stream side, and 
rich meadows and uplands clothed with trees. Stamford 
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stands on high ground, and looks down upon Stamford 
Baron, but for all practical purposes they form one town, 
which, though of moderate dimensions, has five fine old 
churches, and a history reaching back to dim Saxon 
days and beyond, and retains in names and stones traces of 
a castle, priories, friaries, and other bits of antiquity. It has 
been the scene of many royal displays and much fighting, 
retains many old customs, and not so long ago amused itself 
with bull-baiting. On market day you see many fine tall 
men about, and in a little public house you may see the 
clothes of the celebrated Daniel Lambert, who is buried at 
Stamford Baron. Our inn was a building of magnificent 
proportions, which had cost the modest sum of forty-three 
thousand pounds. It is built of stone with Corinthian 
columns, and is crowned with a statue of justice, the work 
of a Royal academician. Its history is curious in its way, 
if true. Burleigh House by Stamford town is across the 
bridge, and beyond the long street which constitutes Stam- 
ford Baron. Close by the bridge is another inn of an 
antique type, large and rambling, which belongs to the Lord 
of Burleigh. Now it seems that long ago the Hon. Gerard 
Noel, who did not love the Lord of Burleigh of his time, and 
seems to have had some feud with him, determined to build 
a rival inn which should overlook Burleigh House, and so he 
built this one. You may see the statue on the top from 
Burleigh House, perhaps, but scarcely more, for the reason 
that across the narrow road is a grand old church of the thir- 
teenth century, with an early English spire of such lofty and 
graceful proportions that it is said Sir Walter Scott was moved 
to take off his hat at the sight of it ; a church which is deser- 
vedly the pride of the town. This church, it is said, the 
Hon. Gerard Noel desired to have cleared away to open up 
the view from his hotel to Burleigh House. That was not 
done, and so if you want to look upon the domains of the 
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Cecil you must climb to the statue of justice on the top. In 
this inn, with its long corridors, wide stone staircase, and 
spacious chambers relieved with old pictures and prints, and 
a statue or two, we rested for two nights, and in the interval 
visited Burleigh park, with its grand avenues of trees, its 
deer, its glades and pastures, and its noble house, all asso- 
ciated with that romantic story of the landscape painter and 
the village maiden, which Tennyson’s ballad tells so sweetly. 
We walked out to Oakham, getting on the way views of 
wide Rutlandshire vales, well wooded and fertile, extending 
to vague blue distances, and passing through the beautiful 
villages of Empingham and Whitwell. At the latter place, 
the Wetwell of the Anglo-Saxons, among thatched cottages 
and high green banks, we came upon an ancient little church 
in process of restoration to the humblest detail of its original 
form. In the graveyard was a magnificent wide-spreading 
sycamore, and among the fragments of old stone lying in the 
porch we picked up a little bit upon which was cut the simple 


but pathetic words— 3 
He begged to die ; 


Christ heard his cry, 
And gave relief. 


Through a wide tract of woodland and cornland, by Burly 
House on the Hill and its parkland, and along a silent, de- 
serted road we came to sleepy little Oakham, in whose streets 
one would think the grass might grow undisturbed. It has, 
however, a great church, the remains of castle walls, and 
within them a queer little assize building where they hold civil 
and criminal trials in one hall, the judges facing each other, 
and the interested people occupying a space between. The 
interior walls are covered with horseshoes exacted from peers 
and royal personages who have driven through the town for 
the first time. A wag showed us curiosities here in the shape 
of a gallows, manacles, and murderous weapons, and told 
wonderful stories which might or might not have been 
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believed had he not submitted for our inspection the actual 
weapon which slew the Prince Imperial in Zululand. 

From Stamford, through a fox-hunting country and 
Melton Mowbray, we went to Leicester, and saw a modern 
town hall of the Queen Anne type which we did not admire; 
saw also an old town library, and old municipal buildings, 
and a curious old hall where they showed us an antique 
chamber, and asked us to believe that in it Shakspere read 
some of his plays to Queen Elizabeth. From Leicester we 
passed through such midland scenery as George Eliot has 
. made us familiar with, and halted at Nuneaton, where we 
found nothing more interesting than a large red-brick house 
in a quiet lane by the church, where we were politely shown 
the plain little schoolroom attached, where the great novelist 
was taught. From here we went to Market Bosworth—a 
group of houses on a hill overlooking Bosworth Field, with 
a grammar school where Dr. Johnson was usher, and a fine old 
church, and close by it, within gilded gates, a manor house, 
with a great swelling parkland about it, with deer in it, and 
views over an extensive and wooded country. Of the inn, 
at first unattractive, of its obliging host, and the homely 
hospitality dispensed to us, we have grateful recollections. 
One of the pleasantest memories of our journey is the little 
parlour where we sat by the fire and discoursed with our 
host of Bosworth Field, and read quaint and humorous old 
Hutton’s history of the fir™t, which our host lent to us. 
In view of visiting the sce Jf the battle it was amusing to 
come upon such a passage as this: “ Modern cultivation is a 
dreadful enemy to antiquity. The husbandman has with 
great labour destroyed the extent and improvements of 
these camps. I could not help smiling while I conversed 
with a farmer who resides on the verge of Richard’s camp, 
when he repeatedly cursed him for spoiling his land ; and I 
asked him whether the shade of Richard might not with 
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equal propriety curse him for spoiling his camp.” On the 
morrow our worthy host placed a pony-carriage at our dis- 
posal, to take us, under the guidance of his son, to the 
battle-field. We drove along moist lanes and under drip- 
ping trees through a pleasant, undulating country to a point 
on Redmoor, near three miles away, from which we walked 
across wet pastures to King Dick’s Well, from which the 
king is said to have drunk before the battle. Walking over 
the scene of the fight, and trying to realize it from old Hut- 
ton’s description, we indulged the pleasant fancy that the 
long ridges in the pastures might be the traces of Richard’s 
lines, and that the little bit of unreclaimed bog in a hollow of 
the land was really the place where he was unhorsed and slain. 
It was wet work walking in the rain over that grassy land; and 
like Richard, before the battle, one felt constrained to say : 
We would these dewy tears were from the ground. 

Red wet shod with rain and red clay we turned from the 
battle-field and took train close by, and ran through the rain 
to Lichfield, and arriving there made our way through 
picturesque streets to where the three tall spires of the 
cathedral rise above the willow-fringed minster pool and 
the venerable houses of the close. The north-west front.is 
carved all over with prophets, priests, kings, and saints, and 
the interior leaves on the mind the impression of graceful 
beauty in arch and column, of carved marble, rich tabernacle 
work, and delicate tracery, rather than massiveness of pro- 
portion. Dr. Johnson and the cathedral divide the interest 
in Lichfield. It was to his bust, placed beside that of Gar- 
rick, that we came upon first in the sacred pile; and it was 
to the museum that we went next to inspect such memories 
of him as are there preserved ; to the market-place where 
his statue is, and the house where he was born; and, finally, 
to an old inn near it where we fain would believe he had 
sometimes sat. 
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From Lichfield we passed through Stafford to familiar 
Shrewsbury, where, in the clear shining after rain, we must 
needs pause again to look at the old timbered houses and the 
quarry walk, and stroll by the Severn side in the soft evening 
light. After nightfall we passed out again, and, crossing 
the border, found ourselves at Welshpool, surrounded by the 
grand old mountains lifting their dark forms against a moon- 
lit sky. On the morrow there was a delightful sense of 
change in strapping on our knapsacks for the first time in this 
journey as we had done times without number in other days in 
this inexhaustibly happy rambling ground of Wales. There 
was a delightful revival of the old vagrant spirit in facing 
the sixteen miles of road that lay between Welshpool and 
Cann-Office—a road which, constantly ascending, led us 
through long well-wooded valleys bordered by lofty moun- 
tains, where hay-making was still in process, and stray 
flowers of wild rose and honeysuckle still lingered in the 
hedgerows, though the mountain ash was hung with scarlet 
berries, and the tints of autumn were visible on the sycamores. 
What a delight it was, after the silence of the fens, to lean 
over a moss-grown bridge and hear the sound of falling and 
flowing water in a boulder-strewn mountain stream. At 
Cann-Office we staid amid grouse shooters in an ivy-covered 
anglers’ inn. The hamlet which bears this unpoetical name 
consists of little more than an inn and a post-office, but is 
linked in my memory with a day when Nature indulged in 
a colouring fit, and, in the manifestation of her beauty, gave 
us one crowded hour of glorious life that went far to atone 
for many darker ones. I am not going to paint in words 
all the glory of a mellow autumn evening, which threw its 
purples over the moorland, and gave us at sunset a western 
sky covered with islands, capes, and continents of burnished 
gold upon a sea of opal, and showed us simultaneously, 
across a darkening valley, the large, pale-gold disc of the 
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harvest moon rising in the rose-flushed space between two 
dark mountain peaks. 

There is little space left to tell of further wanderings—how 
we travelled over wild mountain ways, calling, for auld lang 
syne, at Dinas Mawddwy to shake hands with Lewis, the 
worthy innkeeper there ; how we went by Machynlleth and 
Corris to the lake of Tal-y-lyn, under Cadr Idris and by 
Abergwynolwyn, until at Towyn we saw the sea break on 
the shores of Cardigan Bay ; how, following the coast, we 
walked to the estuary of the Mawddach, and on the way saw, 
looking down upon it across the sandy reaches of the shore, 
the whole estuary steeped in profoundest gloom, and moun- 
tains of ghostly white from base to summit, come out in 
distinct outline and fade away, appearing and disappearing 
in a most remarkable manner. Crossing the estuary we 
came at last to Barmouth, with its sandy shore, its rock- 
perched houses, and crowds of visitors thronging its main 
street, and then for convenience of departure we ran up to 
Corwen, where we rested for the last night of our holiday at 
the Owen Glendower, and before leaving on the morrow I 
climbed the Berwyns among rocks and heather and fir woods, 
and looked down upon the valley and the winding Dee, and 
out over a vast sea of mountain tops, and remembering all 
that I had seen could not help concluding with Ruskin 
that, after all, “ for loveliness of colour,endlessness of change, 
the mountains are as superior to the low lands as the rich- 
ness of a painted window matched with a white one, or the 
wealth of a museum compared with that of a simply-furnished 
chamber. They seem to have been built for the human 
race, as at once their schools and cathedrals, full of treasures 
of illuminated manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple 
lessons for the worker, quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, 
glorious in holiness for the worshipper.” 
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THE MISTLETOE: 
ITS PROPAGATION, USES, ABUSES, AND SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY. 


BY JOHN PAGE, 


DISQUISITION upon the mistletoe which does not 
say much more about “the ancient Druids” than that 
singular parasite itself is somewhat rare. As my brief paper 
touches but slightly upon the antiquity of the plant, how- 
ever, I shall say little concerning those highly respectable 
and venerable old gentlemen whom no one ever yet saw 
portrayed without a beard fully as capacious as that of 
Father Christmas himself. I am not sufficiently learned 
in the natural history of my kind to say how it was that 
the Druids could always command these hirsute capillary 
appendages, for we can no more doubt that art has not 
been true to nature instheir case than we can doubt that her 
votaries have not conformed to historical fact in painting 
King Charles in the oak with his crown on! It occurs to one 
that our friends the artists have missed a splendid opportu- 
nity by not putting a mistletoe bough in such pictures of a 
size sufficient to conceal the glittering crown, which we learn 
from the “signs of the times” his Majesty invariably wore 
when he endeavoured to elude the pursuit of his enemies ! 
Just another word of the Druids before I leave them, for 
the purpose of claiming more authenticity for my remarks 
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than can be accorded to those which say so much of the 
Druids in connection with the mistletoe. I intend to tell 
you what I have seen the birds do with the mistletoe. 
Can any living man tell us what he has seen the Druids do 
with it? Another word upon the antiquity of the plant. I 
believe the old problem of the priority of the egg to the 
bird or the priority of the bird to the egg has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. We are in no such difficulty with the 
mistletoe, inasmuch as it has never been known to grow direct 
from the earth, but has always been a parasite upon trees, and 
therefore the trees must have had priority of existence. 
There is no doubt whatever that the plant is propagated 
by birds, chiefly by the misselthrush, which takes its name 
from the plant. Some writers have said that the bird has 
given the mistletoe its name, but the reverse is obviously the 
case, for the Saxon name of the plant was mistelta. This 
bird, whose Latin name is turdus viscivorus, devours immense 
quantities of the pearly viscous fruit of the mistletoe, hence 
its second name. Johnson says: “The usual way in which 
the mistletoe is propagated is by the agency of birds, which 
feed greedily upon its berries during the winter and early 
in the spring, who after satisfying their appetite resort to 
*neighbouring trees to wipe their beaks against the branches 
to get rid of the slimy matter which envelopes the seeds, 
and which sticks to the outside of their bills with a portion 
of the seeds also. The white viscous matter of the mistletoe- 
berry glues the seed to the bark, and if this is smooth, and 
not too hard, the seeds will germinate and root into it the 
following spring, that is supposing the pollen to have 
reached the flower of the mistletoe at the proper time, 
which is not always the case, as the male and female 
organs of the mistletoe are borne on different flowers on the 
same plant, like those of the melon and cucumber; and 
sometimes a plant produces but one of the sexes in all 
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its blossoms.” It is somewhat remarkable that another 
authority—the late Rev. Ed. Simmons, rector of Wotton, in 
Norfolk, who studied the subject and wrote upon it—says: 
“The male flowers, or the flowers containing the stamens, 
and the female flowers, or the flowers containing the pistils, 
grow upon separate plants ; and the hemp and the spinach 
are also familiar examples of this arrangement.” I must 
leave it to my friend Mr. Grindon to say which of these two 
very contradictory statements is the true one. I believe the 
former, but I am but dealing with the propagation of the 
plant from the seed. 

That the propagation of the mistletoe is in some degree 
effected by the means mentioned by Johnson is certain, but 
I am inclined to the belief that the spread of the parasite is 
chiefly owing to the laxative qualities of the berry, which 
passes rapidly through the body of the bird without its 
germinating power being vitiated. I am the more inclined 
to this theory by having observed that when the birds have 
fed to repletion upon the berry they generally descend to 
the ground for the purpose of ridding their bills of the 
exceedingly viscous matter, which serves their purpose much 
better than the branches of trees, as the birds very well 
know. . 

Nineteen species of trees have been named upon which 
the mistletoe is{said to grow naturally, but I take leave to 
doubt some of the statements which go to make up this 
number. It has been stated that it has been propagated 
upon the fir tree in Germany; if that is so then we may 
indeed say that the mistletoe is not particular as to its 
pabulum. I have myself seen it growing upon six or seven 
sorts of trees; it is by far the most frequently found upon 
the apple, next the white-thorn, and probably next the lime. 
Of all the trees the mistletoe grows naturally upon it is now 
rarest upon the oak, whatever it may have been formerly. 
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A fine cluster of the parasite is now growing upon an apple 
tree in the grounds of Samuel Barlow, Esq., Stakehill 
House, Castleton, near Manchester. The plant was raised 
‘by his late father rubbing the seed into the bark of the tree in 
March, 1849. It is a female plant, and has on three occasions 
during the time borne berries. Mr. Barlow, in writing to 
me about this plant, asks: “Where did the male pollen 
come from which was necessary for the fertilization of the 
female and the production of berries? At that time all the 
plants known to me within a considerable radius were one 
in a garden near Prestwich Church, and another at Royton, 
belonging to the late Mr. William Bently. Of the sex of 
these two plants I know nothing; the nearest is over two 
miles away, and the other over seven in a bee line. It is 
wonderful how the pollen was conveyed even from the 
lesser distance: may there not be some subtle affinity or 
instinct in this which is beyond our comprehension?” To 
this I would answer no, for I am constrained to believe, 
with one of the authorities already quoted, that “the male 
and female organs of the mistletoe are sometimes borne in 
different flowers upon the same plant,” and that it is to that 
circumstance Mr. Barlow owes the production of fruit on his 
plant on the occasions mentioned, and not to the roving 
propensities of some Don Juan from a distance! Gerard, 
who died in 1607, and was called “the father of English 
botany,” says of the propagation of the mistletoe: “This 
excrescence hath not any root, neither doth increase 
himself of his seed, as some hath supposed, but it rather 
cometh of a certain moisture and substance gathered 
together upon the boughs and joints of the trees.” But 
when I tell you that Gerard assures us that barnacle geese 
grew upon trees on a small island in Lancashire called the 
Pile of Foulders, and adds that, “that which I have seen 
with my eyes, and handled with my hands, that will I con- 
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fidently avouch,” I think you will with me be somewhat 
sceptical of anything he has avouched. A gentleman 
writing from Herefordshire forty years ago says: “I see 
a doubt expressed whether mistletoe will grow upon apple* 
trees, I heartily wish it would not; in this apple-growing 
county the old apple trees are sadly infested with it.” I 
shall show presently that if this gentleman were writing 
now he would tell a very different tale. Upon the apple 
tree it certainly luxuriates, and more especially upon the 
old trees, which may be accounted for by the fact that in 
the bark of the old trees there are more fissures, cracks, and 
crevices for the safe lodgment of the seeds. I do not think 
the seeds often hold on to the smooth outside bark long 
enough to root into it, but finding their way into a fissure 
caused by the corrugation of the old cuticle, they come 
upon the comparatively soft bark of the year, upon which 
they become fixed and soon take root. For one seed that 
finds a fitting lodgment, and out of the direct rays of the 
sun doubtless many thousands are either washed off by the 
rain or parched by the summer’s heat; were it not so 
the parasite would soon become exceedingly troublesome. 
Mistletoe is most abundant in the counties of Hereford, 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Devon in the west, and Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex in the south ; but this is accounted for 
by the fact that there are more apple trees in these counties 
than in others. Yet climate seems to have an influence 
upon the plant, for, like the nightingale, it is rare in the 
north in any kind of tree. There is, or was, a very fine 
specimen growing in the gardens of Bradley Hall, in 
Northumberland, and it has been seen growing in the low- 
lands of Scotland, but, as I have said, it is somewhat rare 
north of the Trent. In Queen Elizabeth’s days mistletoe grew 
very plentifully in the limes in Datchet Mead, and Shakspere, 
in his Merry Wives of Windsor, thus alludes to it:— 
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A barren, detested vale you see it is, 
The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe. 


The mistletoe’s favourite tree is undoubtedly the apple, 
it seems to grow stronger upon it than any other, and I 
have observed that when it gets fairly hold it shows but 
little gratitude to its foster parent. The fruit upon those 
boughs upon which the parasite has fastened is smaller than 
that upon others, and it ripens earlier. This may probably be 
attributed to the circumstance that the parasite intercepts 
and absorbs the crude juices of the tree on their way to the 
fruit, and consequently the sun has less to do in bringing it 
to maturity. Ifthe mistletoe be permitted to remain on the 
tree without check the branches of the tree beyond it 
gradually become weakened, and ultimately, if the soil is 
ungenial, the whole tree will die of atrophy. The tree can, 
however, and generally is, saved from such a fate by the 
periodical cutting away of the mistletoe. In the cider 
orchards of the west of England this cutting away was 
formerly performed in the early spring, when the leaves and 
young shoots of the plant abounded with mucilage or 
gummy matter, and which were boiled and used for 
fattening pigs and lambs. Nowadays the apple growers 
of the west take care to do the cutting at a season when 
the mistletoe can be made much more profitable. They set 
about it in the second week of December, and, packing it in 
crates and hogsheads, consign it to their agents in London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and other densely 
populated centres, where it finds a ready and profitable 
sale. Indeed, since the locomotive has penetrated into the 
apple-growing districts the mistletoe crop from some of the 
orchards, where the trees are old and of the commoner sort, 
has become more remunerative than the fruit. The mistle- 
toe has been successfully grown from seeds set by hand in 
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many places during the last half century. Mr. Weaver, 
gardener to the Warden of Winchester College, was one of 
the most successful in thus growing it. His plan was to 
open the bark on the north side of a bough, where it was 
most shaded from the sun, and plant the seeds in the 
incision. The proper time for setting the seeds is in 
February or March, as they are then ripest and at their 
best, as the birds very well know. It is the most difficult to 
rear on the oak. It is said that the mistletoe has been pro- 
pagated by grafting, but it is a difficult operation, and far 
from so successful a method as the setting of the seeds. The 
plant yet grows naturally upon the oak in some parts of the 
country as it did in the days of the Druids, notably in the 
park at Eastnor Castle, the seat of Earl Somers, and in the 
parish of Goltre, in Monmouthshire. So much for the 
propagation of the plant, naturally and otherwise. 

I will now briefly refer to some of its ancient uses. It 
was used for the medicinal virtues it was said to possess— 
its berries as a purgative, and its leaves for their anti- 
epileptic qualities. That which grew upon the oak was said 
to possess special qualities, and a writer in the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal says, in confirmation of this, that “when 
parasites grow on poisonous trees they themselves become 
poisonous, although not so otherwise. Thus a loranth 
taken from a mux vomica tree in India contained the prin- 
ciple of strychnia, and destroyed animals to which it was 
given.” From which it is inferred that when our mistletoe 
grows on the oak it acquires the tonic property of that 
tree, although it has no such property when living upon 
linden. Birdlime was made from its berries, and there is 
an old couplet extant which strengthens my theory of the 
propagation of the plant :— 


The thrush when he pollutes the bough 
Sows for himself the seeds of woe! 
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Old Parkinson, who wrote in 1640, says that “if a bit of the 
plant be worn around the neck of a female it assisteth her 
to conceive!” I may say that quite infinitesimal quantities 
are now used by the apothecary and the fowler, and the 
fruitlessness of Old Parkinson’s charm must long ago have 
been made manifest ! 

The chief use to which the plant is now applied is for 
decorative purposes, and such is the demand for it that I 
much doubt if a single sprig can be spared for the poor pigs 
and lambs whose congeners were wont to wax fat upon it. 
Whilst holly, with its dark green shining leaves and its 
lovely scarlet berries, still holds its own, and in all proba- 
bility ever will, as a Christmas decoration for our churches, 
schools, and dwelling-houses, boughs of mistletoe, or twigs 
of the plant, are to be seen in every English home when it 
is customary to wish “ peace on earth and goodwill towards” 
its inmates. In fact, as an advertiser says of his patent 
roasting-jack, “no household is complete without it!” The 
beautiful shape of its twigs, especially when adorned with 
its pearls, render it a great favourite for dressing our walls, 
pictures, and mirrors at the yule-tide season. But we must 
not forget to mention that there is another use of the plant 
which is paramount to all others. Large boughs are sus- 
pended in our halls at this festive season. Coy maidens see 
that the duty be not neglected; and these boughs are 
considered by all young people even more useful than they 
are ornamental ! 

When and where the custom of kissing under the mis- 
tletoe originated I have been+unable to determine. For 
anything I know to the contrary the plant may have been 
growing in the identical tree from which Eve plucked the 
fruit with which she tempted Adam, and beneath which he 
may have kissed her! If that were so he would have had 
some difficulty in paying the present customary forfeit, 
y 
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owing to the scarcity of women’s wear of any kind at the 
period. However, the eating of the apple, as well as the 
kissing, if it did occur, has since been amply avenged! 

I will conclude my remarks by mentioning some of the 
chief sources of the supply. Until about five years ago the 
apple-growing counties of the west of England previously 
named afforded all the mistletoe that was required. It was 
the custom up to about a quarter of a century ago for these 
apple-growers to send the mistletoe to their customers of 
the great towns at a nominal charge of three shillings per 
cwt. to cover the cost of cutting and packing, but the 
demand rapidly increasing, it soon became as much an 
article of commerce as the fruit of the trees it grew upon. 
In those bygone days the railway carriers conveyed the 
mistletoe at a low nominal charge. Now, however, they 
charge over sixty shillings a ton to bring it to Manchester, 
and still the demand for the article by the public yearly 
increases and has outstripped the home-grown supply, 
and very large quantities are now imported from France. 
The two departments of Eure and Calvados produce the 
greatest quantity. Two thousand crates, each containing 
about fifty kilometres, were sent to England this year from 
Honfleur. The cost of conveyance was to London forty 
shillings per ton, to Liverpool seventy shillings, and to 
Manchester seventy-five shillings. About half the above 
quantity was also imported from Brittany. Prior to 
such a good market for mistletoe in England being dis- 
covered the Frenchmen partially fed their cows upon it; 
but inasmuch as some of their mistletoe fetched in the 
Manchester market this year as much as thirty shillings 
per cwt., their cows, like our pigs and lambs, will in all 
probability taste it no more. So much for the change of 
custom—so much for the uses and abuses of our botanical 
parasite, the mistletoe! 
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CHRISTIANITY IN ITS RELATION 
TO ART. 
I. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL ON ART. 


BY WILLIAM ROBINSON, 


RT, in its essence, is a worship of the beautiful. Chris- 
tianity is the reverent adoration and life-service of 
Jesus Christ. There being a tendency with some to look 
back upon old Greek and Roman days as the golden age of 
art, and with others a tendency to drag art down to the 
glorification of materialism and even sensualism, I desire, 
if possible, to show that Christianity, as opposed to both 
paganism and materialism, is most favourable to the pro- 
gress of art. 

The art of the ancients was mainly devoted to religious 
objects. In Assyria, Egypt, and Greece the relics of art 
are generally the records of their faith, The ideas they 
entertained of the nature and attributes of their gods influ- 
enced their art. Osiris, with his awful balance and its 
irrevocable doom, seemed to impress a feeling of dread 
stillness upon his votaries, which found expression in that 
characteristic of Egyptian art called repose. The Greeks in 
their splendid statuary, with its perfect symmetry and phy- 
sical development, reflected the ideas of their mythology— 
pride, intellect, and sensuousness. 

The advent of Christ revealed and taught a religion of 
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self-denying love. That “Sun of Righteousness” threw a 
flood of light and a glow of warmth over the whole of 
humanity. Claiming to be “ The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” He said: “Behold I am among you as He that 
serveth.” A new doctrine this for the old seekers after 
dominion and the exercising of authority—great only in 
their ability to rule and oppress. And yet, in proclaiming 
the greatness and dignity of service, He spoke words which 
are echoed throughout creation. And the worship He 
claims from His disciples is the loving service of their fellow- 
men. Religion, or the bond of conjunction between man 
and God, is to consist, not in the offering up of things out- 
side him as sacrifices, but the tribute of heart, soul, mind, 
and strength. Christianity acknowledges one source of 
Life—a Being of Infinite Love, Wisdom, and Power, mani- 
fested in the Divine Humanity of Jesus Christ. His Love, 
the source of all goodness—His Wisdom, the source of all 
Truth—and His Power, the spring of all activity or effort, 
are to find a finite reflection in man, the image and likeness 
of Himself. And thus to reflect the Divine Love is the great 
command we are worshipfully to obey. Now, artistic genius 
is a heaven-bestowed character of mind, specially formed to 
receive brighter perceptions and deeper emotions of the 
beautiful. And in a life-worship of the Source of Beauty 
these perceptions will appear for the glorifying of “ Our 
Father in the heavens.” By an earnest cultivation of eye 
and hand the true artist will seek to display that beauty 
worthily ; and in the perfecting of his powers he will thank- 
fully accept the aids of kindred spirits, but never bow down 
to them in the worship of slavish imitation. Having an 
individuality of perception, revealed to him alone by the True 
Light, if he attempts to reflect the perceptions of another 
as the absolute beauty, he debases his mind to the worship 
of the creature. This form of idolatry in art is far too 
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common. Sectarianism in Christianity finds a parallel in 
faction in art. Some say “I am of Paul,” others “I am of 
Apollos,” whilst the Great Source of the inspiration of 
Christianity and of art is unapproached, 

The natural world, which is the ultimation of the creative 
energy of God, exists and perpetually subsists from what is 
spiritual and divine, for “God is a spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
Shall we ignore the cause when considering an effect? Is 
there not a necessary connection between religion and art? 
For if religion be the bond or connection existing between 
the soul of man and the supreme object of his adoration, 
whether that object be elevated or debased—self-worship, 
image-worship, nature-worship, or the worship of the infi- 
nite and supreme Good—then it claims and receives the 
adoration and subserviency of the whole nature and capa- 
bilities of a man, not excluding even his artistic powers. 
And if the Christianity of the future develops a nobler life 
of usefulness, and a deeper love of goodness, enlightened 
by a clearer understanding of the truth, then the art which 
can live in that purer time must breathe its spirit and 
reflect its glory. This will be the true golden age of art. 
And in the department of Landscape art, for instance, is 
there not already evinced a more lively appreciation of the 
freshness and beauty of nature? The old conventional type, 
with its “ brown tree,” &c., has given place to the study of 
God’s landscape spread out in the ever-changing glories of 
earth, sea, and sky. This I take to be an approach towards 
the building up of a more worthy temple for the art-worship 
of the living God. And as we ascend the scale of created 
beings towards the God-like and divine, we must not look 
for a second edition of fifteenth-century art, still less for a 
resurrection of medizval art, but a revelation of truth and 
beauty, appealing to the sensibilities of a higher manhood. 
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The dawn of truly English art appeared in the works of 
Hogarth. And if the first gleams of this new light shone 
upon scenes of frivolity, sensuality, crime, and misery, still 
we must charge the responsibility of the subject-matter to 
the social life of that day. But Hogarth’s treatment of 
such themes had a corrective tendency ; whereas the old 
Dutch painters of similar scenes were too often sympathetic. 
He taught us to regard vice with loathing or contempt ; 
they sought often to enlist our sympathies in its favour. 
Then, later, Wilkie charmed us with rustic scenes of inno- 
cence and simplicity. And other great men have since 
shown the capabilities of British art to grasp higher themes 
with living energy. But I believe that neither the genius 
of Barry, nor the great talents of the Watts of our own day, 
can draw forth our living sympathies for Jupiters, Pandoras, 
or Titans. They can only be lifeless imitations of Greek 
ideals. That, I think, is higher art which enthrones the 
hopes and joys and noblest aspirations of the living, than 
that which glorifies the worn-out myths of even the Greeks. 
West did great service for historical painting by his coura- 
geous treatment of the “Death of Wolfe.” This new 
departure into the realm of facts gave life and interest to 
such subjects, and freed us thenceforth from the thraldom of 
the pagan spirit. What living interest should we have now 
in a “Roll Call” of English soldiers clad in the costumes 
of ancient Greeks? or a “Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher” in Roman costume, surrounded by semi-nude 
soldiers ? 

Again, pagan art, with all its splendour, was often allied 
to cruelty. This was the natural outcome of the ideas 
entertained of the gods they worshipped. The mighty 
power of those deities was supposed to be wielded arbitrarily 
and cruelly. Tyrannic gods made cruel worshippers. Nor 
were these ideas altogether banished when Europe became 
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nominally Christian. The Almighty Creator was still 
regarded as a kind of awful Jupiter, whose thunders were 
to be dreaded as the outbursts of Almighty wrath! Hence 
the sublime aspects of His creation were regarded with 
terror. And even to the close of the last century, some of 
our poets and descriptive writers have spoken of towering 
mountains, crags, and precipices as “horrors!” Burke 
builds his theory of the sublime upon the same foundations. 
He says :— 


Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of pain and danger ; that 
is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or is conversant about terrible 
objects, or operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime; 


that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which the mind is capable of 
feeling. 


Now this is entirely contrary to the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, which says: “Perfect ove casteth out fear.” There- 
fore this is the most powerful emotion—the true feeling of 
the sublime. The early days of Christianity furnished 
many instances of this. And the relics of art in the cata- 
combs are said to be filled with the same Christian spirit. 
And the dark clouds which have hung over centuries past 
are being slowly rolled away, giving place in reverent minds 
to brighter and worthier views of Eternal Love, Wisdom, 
and Power. This, I think, lies at the root of the change 
which has taken place in our appreciation of the grand and 
glorious scenes in nature. The feelings with which we gaze 
upon the sublimities of nature are no longer those of pain 
or danger. The true sublime is felt to be that grandeur of 
beauty which swells our breasts with an unspeakable delight 
and reverent joy. And, being children of the great Father 
and Creator of such things, we are heirs to all the greatness. 

This new light of life is flashing through every depart- 
ment of science and revealing some of the stores of blessings 
in these miscalled “horrors.” Every increase of knowledge 
affords new proof that the “God over all” is a Creator of 
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blessings. And with a faith like this we look upon creation 
with larger and clearer vision, refined and intensified by 
a richer affection. 

All nature throbs with happiness, 

And wears a face divine. 

The woods seem greener than they were, 

The skies are brighter blue ; 

The stars shine clearer, and the air 

Lets finer sunlight through. 
Christ glorified light—revealing Himself to us as “ The 
Light of the World.” And the splendours of His kingdom 
are imaged in the sevenfold light of the sun. And we no 
longer reverence mere darkness, though it pass for the work 
of an “Old Master.” When the great painter of modern 
landscape arose, he revelled in the glory of sunlight. Our 
tender sight, however, will bear but a limited degree of 
splendour with satisfaction. Hence the grateful sense of 
repose we derive from shadow. This, however, tends to 
heighten the loveliness of the light we are able to enjoy. 
Nor do we increase the beauty of anything considered in 
itself by the withdrawal of every gleam of brightness or the 
abasing of every touch of colour. We only add opiates to 
a feeble sense. And by a too great indulgence in low and 
negative tones may we not incapacitate ourselves for any 
revelation of real beauty, and become mere human owls— 
loving darkness rather than light. Absolute darkness can 
reveal nothing. It is the true “horror”—“a-horror of great 
darkness!” The imagination which clothes suggested 
thoughts with forms hates impenetrable darkness as a 
torture-chamber. 

Of the relative value of living forms of beauty compared 
with the lifeless splendours of manufacture we have a true 
estimate given in the parable of the “lilies of the field.” 
No glory of tone, colour, academic drawing, or refinement 
can give a living interest to that which has no basis in 
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natural ¢ruth, Hence all so-called “idealized subjects,” 
which substitute conventional forms for vital facts, are, I 
think, a mistake. Visions of a morbidly “esthetic” imagi- 
nation, they are baseless fabrics, and can have no perma- 
nent hold upon the affections of a truth-loving people. The 
ideal, or highest conception of the mind, is not a departure 
from the truth. If we want to portray a lamb as a type 
of innocence, let us take one of God’s creating, and not 
some wooden imagining of our own. Or if we wish to 
typify purity, let the lily be of the field or valley. To seek 
simplicity by a childish representation of objects, is as if we 
should seek the innocence of childhood by an imitation of 
its lisp. If we would climb in our imagination to a heaven 
of ideality, still let the foot of our ladder rest upon the earth. 
Do not, however, let us rush into the very gutters of realism, 
and lose all tender loveliness in the dash and daub of sen- 
sational “effect.” Every painted picture should be the 
portrayal of a worthy mental image, expressed in forms of 
truth and beauty, and clad in the harmonies of tones and 
colours. And, lastly, the Founder of Christianity promised 
the highest seership to the “ pure in heart.” Now, it is an 
important truth that we see with the mind, and through or 
by means of the eye. We gaze upon many things that we 
do not truly see. But how quick is the eye to catch a glimpse 
of that which we look for and love the best. Is it not abso- 
lutely necessary, then, that this great Christian principle 
should be adopted by artists, if their work is todo any good 
in the world? And there is great good in the enjoyment of 
works of art, even if regarded only:as a cultured form of 
amusement, or a healthful employment of mental leisure. 
For we grow as truly both in body and mind in our recrea- 
tive, as well as in our arduously active, hours. How sad to 
read the lives of such men as George Morland, who, greatly 
gifted with talents for the blessing of mankind, wasted those 
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powers in riotous living. Nay, I doubt if we should have 
been so puzzled by the muddled and strange fancies of 
those last wearied years of Turner’s life if he had not fallen 
into those depths which shun the light of heaven. Those 
strange productions are the fantastical results of the waning 
light of genius playing upon the miasmic exhalations of 
sensuality. But what an additional legacy of beauty might 
we have inherited from the fruition of his greatness had he 
grown with years in true manhood and God-likeness. I 
have arrived, then, at this thought: That a faith which 
looks up to a Being of Infinite Goodness, Wisdom, Power, 
and Purity, who is ever active for the blessing of all His 
creatures, and which faith seeks to imitate that activity as 
the truest form of life-worship, is the condition of mind best 
calculated to realize the aim of true art. I have wished to 
show that high and enduring art, which will satisfy with 
visions of truth and beauty, when sensational stimulants 
have palled upon the fancy, and which will lure to nobler 
aims and delights befitting heirs of immortality, must be the 
outcome of noble principles. If we could rise to the dig- 
nity of a manhood which reaches in its aims and visions to 
an immortality of endless growth in wisdom and goodness, 
then might the infusion of such a spirit into our art do 
something towards making that art itself immortal ! 


II. 
DID CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCE A NEW SPIRIT INTO ART? 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


IN considering the relation of Christianity to Art, the 
historical method appears to me the safest. If we could learn 
what the relation of these two great forces has been, we 
should be better able to see what it now is, and even to 
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speculate with some probability as to the future. The 
first question is: “ Did Christianity introduce a new spirit 
into art?” It must not be forgotten that Christianity 
historically is the outcome of Judaism, and that the restric- 
tions of the Mosaic law were such as prevented the free 
development of the artistic faculty in its higher range: that 
having as its material and subject the human form. The 
prohibition of imagery amongst the Jews has been continued 
and perhaps intensified by the Mahometan creed; and hence 
the nations professing that religion, however great may have 
been their achievements in architecture and in decorative 
art, have never attained eminence in the representation of 
historical subjects, or of anything in which the figures of 
men or of other animated beings have to play any part. 
Islam has inherited this prejudice from Judaism, and it 
would be a remarkable circumstance if Christianity in its 
early ages had been free from it. We should naturally 
expect that the Jewish converts, on adopting the new moral 
and theological system, would retain their old ways of living 
and habits of thinking, and would regard the representations 
either of the Deity or of any of his creatures as idolatrous. 
The artistic element in Christianity would not be introduced 
by the Israelites; but, on the contrary, would probably be 
regarded by them with suspicion and disfavour. 

It is amongst the early so-called heretical sects, rather than 
to the “orthodox” part of the early Christians, that we must 
look for sculptors and painters. Accordingly we find that 
the Carpocratians, who had busts of Jesus, were regarded as 
profane, if not as half idolators. It is certainly a charac- 
teristic incident that Eusebius, in mentioning the statue of 
Christ erected by the woman who had been cured of an 
issue, does so in apologetic terms. He appreciates and even 
praises her piety, but evidently fears that it had not found 
the discreetest or wisest expression. The same father of the 
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church has expressly reprobated the desire felt by some of 
the early disciples to have portraits or other memorials of 
Christ. It is true, however, that the church in the catacombs 
was not destitute of art. On the contrary, the tombs 
are embellished with a variety of paintings, but these 
appear to have been at first purely decorative, such as repre- 
sentations of fruits, vines, foliage, birds, &c., and to these 
purely conventional forms were added Christian symbols— 
the fish, the cross, and other equally conventional methods 
of typifying religious sentiments and ideas. From this 
there was but one step to the portrayal of specific scenes 
from the biblical records ; and accordingly we find paintings 
of Jonah, Noah, Moses, &c., curiously mixed up with such 
reminiscences from classical mythology as Psyche and 
Orpheus. 

The general characteristics of early Christian art are simply 
a reflex of the pagan art of the same period. The art of the 
catacombs is but a far-off echo of the art of the Rome above 
them. It follows the artistic traditions and methods of the 
time. It introduces no fresh spirit and shows no marked 
originality either of conception or of execution. It is, in 
fact, the production of men who had been accustomed to the 
representation of ‘pagan thoughts and pagan ideas, and who 
simply continued to use them under a new set of circum- 
stances, and circumstances to which they were by no means 
suitable. This decoration of the tombs was probably tole- 
rated because it was thought to be a matter of indifference ; 
so long as the forbidden representations of living things 
could be excluded from the church, the rest was perhaps of 
little moment. 

The instances already cited will show with what jealousy 
the representation of the founder of Christianity was 
regarded; and the difference that, in the course of a few 
centuries, came over Christian thought will perhaps be 
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best represented by the timid symbolical representations 
of the Good Shepherd, when compared with the daring 
realism of the pictures of Christ that sprang from the hands 
and brains of the Christian artists of the sixth and of the 
seventh century. Christianity, then, may be said to have 
began with a prejudice inherited from Judaism against the 
representation of living forms and to have admitted the use 
of artistic adornments timidly, and only in conventional 
forms at first, and to have regarded with suspicion and dis- 
favour the portrayal of the scenes and persons of the great 
drama of the Gospel history. The influence of art was too 
strong for these prejudices. The representation of the 
figure of Christ and of the scenes in his life, although at first 
reprobated as heretical, and announced as the outcome of 
the false teachings of the Carpocratians and of the Gnostics, 
had an influence too powerful to be suppressed. The next 
step was to utilize it as a missionary force; and doubtless 
through some centuries of darkness the artist, both as painter 
and sculptor, was a great missionary preacher of Christianity. 


III. 
MORALS AND ART, 


BY REV. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A. 


WHEN investigating what is the highest form of art, we 
must not beg the question by bringing to the inquiry a 
prejudice in favour of some particular form of religious 
development, and making it the test of our decision. Chris- 
tian love may be the noblest and purest emotion of which 
the mind is capable ; but it does not follow that the art that 
expresses that emotion is the highest art. It is the best art 
in the sense of conveying the best and wisest sentiment, but 
it may not necessarily be the highest art in the sense of 
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inspiring the artist to the highest mood of performance. The 
idea of Christ is the moral antithesis to the idea of Satan ; 
yet it may be that the idea of Satan would suggest a greater 
painting or sculpture than the idea of Christ. In a picture 
of Sir Noel Paton’s, containing figures of Christ and Satan, 
the figure of Satan towers on the canvas in artistic majesty. 
Goodness in morals is not by any natural connection 
described by greatness in art. It is not turbulent or dark 
or massive. It does not astound or fascinate or appal. It 
is not in the earthquake or the tempest or the fire. It offers 
no startling contrast. It speaks in figures and parables. 
Moral badness, on the other hand, in art as in nature, escapes 
condemnation or contempt by swelling to giant size and 
arraying itself in the terrors of the storm. The result is that 
the art which depicts goodness relies on mere suggestive- 
ness, and has a constant tendency to rest in symbolism. 
Both in paganism and Christianity the advance from sym- 
bolism to perfect art has synchronized with the growth of 
infidelity. 

In fact there is no essential connection between religion 
andart. Religion speaks to the conscience—art to the sense. 
The most powerful appeal in the religious aspect may be 
the feeblest in the artistic. He who produces or attempts to 
produce a great religious oration has forgotten the first ele- 
ments of religion. The highest specimens of oratory are 
invectives and denunciations. Art may use religious sub- 
jects for its own ends, and it enters on a distinct region of 
beauty by doing so. But even here its greatest achievements 
depict the triumphs of tyrannic injustice. So in pagan art, 
the Laocoon and the Dying Gladiator stir deeper emotions 
than the Apollo or the Venus. Religion may use art for its 
purposes, but it must keep it in its infancy, or run the risk of 
being extinguished by a rival. Greek sculpture was the 
work not of priests but of artists. The same is to be said of 
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the religious paintings of the old and modern masters. The 
difference between pagan and Christian art is that the former 
represented physical grace and strength, the latter depicts 
spiritual beauty. In comparing the two we are not to judge 
by association or utility, but by artistic law and zsthetic 
effect. 

Are morals and art then at variance? Not essentially. 
Art is neutral, and may be employed for or against morality. 
But it may be employed with greater effect against it than 
for it. This is no censure on art. It is the result of the 
fact that the senses in the great mass of mankind are open 
to more immediate and imposing appeals than to reason. 
It is part of the universal condition that agencies of destruc- 
tion are more powerful than agencies of growth. If ever 
reason is cultivated toa sufficient degree it will reduce nature 
and art to its sway, restrain their exuberance, and make 
them tributary in all their moods to human enjoyment. In 
the meantime art can stimulate religious feeling apart from 
morality. Music, painting, and architecture can lend their 
aid to make worship a luxury. There is a tranquil glory of 
thought which naturally expands into a simple and touching 
beauty of ritualism where the religion of love that vaunteth 
not itself scatters the seeds of truth. But there are phases 
in the histories of all Churches, where they are satisfied with 
the firmness of their own roots, and blossom into a gorgeous 
and barren efflorescence. 





























MEN OF GENIUS AND UNHAPPY 
MARRIAGES. 


BY HENRY FRANKS.* 


N one of Tourgeneff’s bright and searching novels, we 
are introduced to a company of Socialists, in which 

the question is gravely raised as to whether marriage is a 
crime, or whether it is only a blunder. With very little 
modification, this same question may be seriously put as 
applied to men of genius. I think it can be shown that men 
of genius are, by nature, unfitted for married life, and the 
better I succeed in establishing this point, the more com- 
pletely shall I exonerate the men of genius from reproach 
in the numerous instances of unhappy marriages which I 
shall cite. My method will be, in the first place, to adopt 
the numerical test, and to show that the wedded lives of 
great men have been signally unhappy in a number of cases 
which is out of all proportion to any corresponding number 
of cases to be met with outside the ranks of genius. I shall 
then enter into the ethics of the question, and attempt to 
show that, if we clearly apprehend what genius is, and what 
* This paper was written for the purpose of establishing a thesis, supported 
by abundant illustration. All the facts and many of the arguments are taken 
from books, from magazine articles, and from memory. To have named in 
their places the innumerable sources laid under contribution would have added 


to the incoherence of the article, while, without this acknowledgment, it would 
be exposed to the charge of plagiarism. 
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effect the possession of genius has upon character, it is in 
the nature of things that men of genius predispose them- 
selves for unhappiness directly they marry, and that there- 
fore, speaking of course broadly, they should not marry 
at all. 

I have divided these men of genius into three groups. 
There are those who were grievously unhappy in marriage. 
In addition to these married great men who were unhappy, 
there are the happy great men who remained single, and 
who obviously support my case. And there is a third cate- 
gory of men of genius, who, without being unhappy in their 
domestic lives, have ignored custom and the unwritten law 
of society, and who have, in short, in various ways declared 
inferentially that marriage may be made for men of genius, 
but that men of genius are certainly not made for marriage. 

It would not be difficult to discover the treatment and 
the social status of the women of any country at any given 
period by simply studying the poetry of the time. The high 
estimate and the great consideration in which they are held 
at the present day in Western Europe, and almost through- 
out Christendom, can be distinctly traced to the new con- 
ception of them embodied in the love poems of the Crusaders. 
The women of to-day, who vote at municipal elections, sit 
on school boards and boards of guardians, and take degrees 
in medicine, are distinctly indebted to the Roman faith for 
their present position of equality. But this fact remains, 
that it is not until the time of the troubadours that women 
had in any literature been respected and idealized in the 
spirit in which poets idealize them to-day. This chivalrous 
school of poetry reigned in England from the accession 
of Elizabeth to the accession of Charles I., and animated 
all our great English poets from Sir Philip Sidney and 
Spenser down to Milton. Then came the voluptuous 
régime of Charles II., and straightway women distinctly 
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lose caste. Spanish and Italian chivalry is replaced by 
French gallantry. The love poetry is full of flattery, of 
pretty conceits, and of insincerity, and the women are 
degraded from deities into dolls. It is not until the latter 
part of the last century—I have Burns in my mind in 
fixing this date—that, judging from the poetry of the day, 
women are accorded something approaching their true 
position. They are no longer angels, and they are no longer 
playthings. But it was left to the poets of this and the last 
generation to place women on the highest pedestal they can 
ever reach ; to reverence them for their purity, fidelity, and 
tenderness, yet not to regard them as too. good for this 
world, but as something better than that—as good enough 
to be helpmates in a work-a-day world of 


Transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


Hence there is far more true homage in Wordsworth and in 
Tennyson than in all Sir Philip Sidney, Pope, and Dryden. 
There is another generalization which is very pertinent to 
the subject. It is that, unlike men of genius, women of 
genius are not unfavourably affected by marriage. As in 
the case of the distinguished men, a large number of distin- 
guished women have remained single, such as Hannah More, 
Maria Edgeworth, Jane Porter, Jane Austen, Frederika 
Bremer, Adelaide Proctor, and Miss Ferrier. Others, like 
Georges Sand and George Eliot, have violated conven- 
tionality. Butas to the third group, those that have married 
in the ordinary course, they have been perfectly happy, and 
this is accounted for by this broad principle, which I need 
not say is no new discovery. It is that if few women have 
been happy with men of genius, fewer women of genius have 
been unhappy because their husbands were dullards. Thus, 
of the brilliant women we find Miss Burney perfectly happy 
with honest Mons. D’Arblay, Madame de Staél perfectly 
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happy with a dull and elderly widower with grown-up 
daughters, and Charlotte Bronté perfectly happy with her 
father’s curate—a conscientious man, of no literary taste, 
and who would rather that his wife had not written at all. 
Georges Sand is the only notable exception to this rule. 
When she was a high-spirited girl of seventeen, she and her 
fortune were married, in French fashion, to an elderly, retired 
military officer who had turned farmer. After eleven years 
of married life, and filled with literary aspirations, she left 
her insufferably-dull home in the company of Jules Sandeau, 
and, writing her first novel in a Parisian garret, entered upon 
her brilliant career. 

Applying to genius the sure test of immortality, the three 
greatest men of the fourteenth century, the three men 
consequently with whom we are most familiar, are Dante, 
Boccaccio, and his friend Petrarch. The last two remained 
single. All the bachelor men of genius may be supposed 
at one time or another to have been in love, and Petrarch 
was notably in love all his life. The very intensity of 
the passion of love of which these great natures are capable 
is a strong argument against the likelihood of their happi- 
ness, supposing that they had married the very women 
they sang. We have good grounds for believing that 
Dante’s married life was unhappy. Two years after the 
death of Beatrice, Dante was persuaded by his friends to get 
married, as a cure for the anguishing grief and depression 
from which he was suffering. Seeing that Dante’s passion 
for Beatrice was public property, the woman he married 
must have been an angel had she sympathized with Dante’s 
fidelity even to a dead mistress. But we have it on the 
authority of Boccaccio, one of his earliest biographers, that 
Dante’s wife was a harsh and violent woman, that she inter- 
fered with his studies, would not let him do what he liked, 
and, as Mr. William Rossetti puts it, he “had to account for 
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every sigh which he heaved.” Although he and his wife 
Gemma had a family of seven children, he never attempted 
to see her, and she never attempted to see him from the 
time of his banishment in 1302 to the time of his death in 
1321. This fact alone is, according to the rules of common 
sense, conclusive of the point that his married life was 
unhappy. The greatest man of the fifteenth century, pur- 
suing the test of the survival of the fittest, is Michael Angelo. 
He also was never married. Holbein, in the same century, 
left his wife in consequence of her temper, although it is 
possible that she was a consenting party to his departure, 
believing that he would be able to earn more money in 
England than in Switzerland—an opinion which is largely 
acted upon by the Swiss to the present day. 

We now come to the sixteenth century, and naturally 
give precedence to Shakspere. We have every reason to 
assume that his wedded life was unfortunate. To begin 
with, he married when he was only eighteen a woman named 
Anne Hathaway, who was eight years his senior. In The 
Twelfth Night there occurs this passage :-— 


Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself : so wears she to him ; 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart : 
For, boy (however we do praise ourselves), 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are. i= * 
Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. , 

Four years after his marriage Shakspere left Stratford-on- 
Avon for London. It is not known whether his wife and 
family followed him ; but we have the internal evidence of 
his sonnets that he was not a faithful husband. In 1612, 
when he was forty-eight years of age, he returned to Strat- 
ford, lived with his wife and his unmarried daughter, and 


died four years later. The fact that, in his will, he only left 
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his wife his second-best bedstead is not to be taken as con- 
clusive evidence that Shakspere disliked her, as he owned a 
good deal of freehold property, and the existing law gave 
his widow an adequate provision out of the estates. We 
may fairly infer, however, that, what with the disparity in 
their ages, and the evidence of varied and passionate attach- 
ments contained in the sonnets, he avoided, as much as 
possible, during the merriest period of his life, the com- 
panionship of his wife. Montaigne, when a widower, 
declared that he would not marry a second time though it 
were wisdom itself. Sir Thomas More, the witty chancellor 
and the author of U¢ofia, married for his second wife a 
vulgar and worldly woman, who, while he lay in the Tower 
awaiting his execution, came every day and rated him 
soundly for being in prison when he might be at home if he 
would only do as others did, namely, take the oath of the 
validity of Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn. Of Ben 
Jonson’s married life, all that we find is that he describes his 
wife after death as having been shrewish, but honest—a 
word which, in his day, signified a faithful chastity. In this 
same sixteenth century Raphael and Camoens figure as 
single men. 

As we approach our own time, we meet with not only a 
greater number of men of genius, but with fuller biogra- 
phical material, and we shall have to dwell at much greater 
length upon the seventeenth, eighteenth, and the present 
centuries. Milton was married three times, but it is only 
the first of these marriages that was unprosperous. When 
he was thirty-six years of age he married Mary Powell, the 
daughter of a staunch Oxfordshire Royalist. She was about 
twelve years his junior. At the end of the honeymoon she 
returned home, ostensibly on a short visit, but she remained 
three years, in spite of Milton’s remonstrances. She was no 
doubt encouraged by her relations, who were either ashamed 
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or else afraid of their connection with a Republican. 
Besides this, she was terrified at the severity of Milton, who 
kept a boys’ school at the time, and who used to beat them 
unmercifully. At the end of three years Milton was on the 
eve of remarrying, in order to force on a divorce, when the 
battle of Naseby, fought in 1645, secured the triumph of the 
Republican cause. Mrs. Milton and her family then sought 
refuge in his house; he magnanimously forgave and pro- 
tected them, and for the next fifteen years she embittered 
his life. 

Dryden, when he was thirty-one years of age, married 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. 
She was a woman of weak intellect, violent temper, and 
tarnished reputation. Not having the least sympathy with 
his literary pursuits, she thought that he neglected her, 
and their married life was one long recrimination. She 
survived him, but, in anticipation of her death, he wrote her 
epitaph :— Here lies my wife ; here let her lie : 

Now she’s at rest—and so am I, 

Moliére, at the age of forty, married a young actress of 
seventeen. When they had been married three years she 
betrayed him. They separated for a period of seven years, 
although they constantly acted together, and he continued to 
love her. Ten months before his death they were reconciled. 

Lafontaine, in company with Goethe, Heine, Burns, 
Coleridge, Swift, Sterne, Mirabeau, and Diderot, belong to 
my third category of men of genius who married when it 
pleased them, cut the knot when it pleased them, and 
declined to tie themselves for life to uncongenial com- 
panions. 

With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 

The dreariest and the longest journey go, 
is Shelley’s description of indissoluble marriage. Lafontaine 
was an easy-going, improvident, good-natured man, belong- 
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ing to the type which is docility itself, as long as it has its 
own way. He married a clever, untidy, curl-papered, novel- 
reading wife. They never had any serious quarrels, but one 
day a duchess took him to Paris, and there he settled down 
for the remainder of his long life. He practically deserted 
his wife, although he visited her at intervals, and she had a 
sufficient income to live upon. 

Amongst the distinguished bachelors of the seventeenth 
century we find Hobbes, Sir Isaac Newton, Spinoza, and 
the poet Drayton. 

Five conspicuous names in the eighteenth century come 
within what we have termed the third category—the men 
who were at once too strong and too weak to submit to the 
discipline of domestic life. Dean Swift, who, in public life, 
was proud to overbearing, upright, honourable, and indepen- 
dent, behaved with extraordinary cowardice and meanness 
in his love affairs. After seventeen years of intercourse 
with Stella, he yielded in the year 1716 to her entreaties to 
marry her, but only on the hard condition that the ceremony 
should be kept a profound secret. During his brilliant resi- 
dence in London from 1710 to 1713, the last four years of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and when he was to all intents and pur- 
poses the ruler of England, he made the acquaintance of 
Vanessa. She was a graceful and accomplished girl of 
twenty-two ; she fell passionately in love with him, and she 
avowed it. Four years after his secret marriage with Stella, 
Vanessa discovered Swift’s treachery, and she died of a 
broken heart. Sterne is a good example of the man of 
genius who ought not to marry, because, like many men of 
genius, he was only “constant to a constant change.” At 
the age of twenty-eight he married a cousin who brought 
him an income. In the course of time he avowed in a letter 
to a friend that he was heartily sick of her. He made auda- 
cious love to women all his life, selecting, as a matter of 
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taste, the married women of his acquaintance, but always 
excepting his own wife. At the age of twenty-nine Burns 
married Jean Armour, but not before they had had offspring 
in the shape of twins. He was a very affectionate and a 
very faithless husband. Diderot brought himself to death’s 
door by the consuming vehemence of his passion for a woman 
who did not want him. At last, to save his life, she married 
him. She was a loving and a faultless wife ; and he, at the 
end of a few months, grew tired of her and pursued other 
women. Mirabeau is an instance of a man of genius only 
discovering the one love of his life after his marriage. He 
eloped with the young and beautiful wife of an old man. 
Amongst the famous bachelors of the eighteenth century 
we find Locke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, Voltaire, 
Hume, Gibbon, Pope, Handel, Kant, Adam Smith, Linneus, 
Congreve, and nearly all the poets, namely—Collins, Gray, 
Shenstone, Thomson, Akenside, and Cowper ; while, on the 
other hand, amongst the great men who had cause to regret 
that they cannot be included in this list, we find Wycherley, 
Addison, Steele, Church, Young of the Night Thoughts, 
Rousseau, and Haydn. When Haydn was a boy, singing in 
the choir of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, the Kapellmeister 
became so jealous of his manifestations of genius that he 
took advantage of a boyish trick to turn him out of doors 
on a cold winter’s night. Haydn sought shelter at the house 
of a poor barber, an acquaintance of his, and before he had 
become famous he married the barber’s daughter. She was 
capricious, they could not agree, and Haydn pensioned her 
off and separated. Steele’s second wife was a woman of 
cold, fretful, and shrewish temper, and she governed him 
absolutely. He dare not take any of his friends home 
with him, and she was constantly sending to taverns to 
ask him how long he was going to be. “I shall be back 
in half a pint of wine,” was the message often returned. 
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Rousseau’s conjugal unhappiness seems to have sprung 
chiefly from the fact that having married an illiterate woman, 
he felt bitterly the want of congenial companionship when 
he retreated into the solitudes, which seem to have been 
indispensable to him when he worked. He wrote a large 
part of the Confessions in a retired cottage near Hayfield, in 
Derbyshire. Churchill, while still a pupil at Westminster 
School, married, when he was only eighteen. As soon as 
the first passion cooled, he and his wife grew weary of each 
other, and the evil consequences of that marriage followed 
him throughout his short life. In course of time they had 
many children, and she seems to have revenged herself 
upon his faithlessness and dissipation by a reckless extra- 
vagance in money matters. Eventually, when he was able 
to make adequate separate provision for her, they parted. 
Wycherly married the Countess of Drogheda, a gay young 
widow with an ample jointure. Macaulay describes her as 
ill-tempered, imperious, and extravagantly jealous. He was 
only allowed to meet his friends at a tavern opposite to his 
own house, and in a room with the windows open, so that 
his wife, posted on the other side of the street, could always 
satisfy herself that there was no woman of the party. 
Addison’s three years of married life with the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick may, without calumny, be said to have 
hastened his end, if only by driving him from her splendid 
saloons, to the tavern where he could have his bottle of wine, 
and perhaps his extra bottle, and meet his old friends. She 
was an arrogant woman, and is reported to have done every- 
thing to him but beat him. Young, the author of the 
Night Thoughts, married the Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter 
of the Earl of Lichfield, and the marriage was not a happy 
one. 

We now enter upon the present century, and amongst the 
bachelors we find Charles Lamb, Macaulay, J. M. W. Turner, 
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Beethoven, Bellini, Canova, Buckle, Theodore Hook, Alfred 
de Musset, and Henri Miirger. In the third category we 
have Goethe, Heine, and Coleridge. After countless love 
affairs with women in all ranks of life, Goethe met with the 
one whom he eventually married when he was thirty-nine 
years of age. At the time he was President of the Chamber 
at Weimar, and as he was walking in the park one day, a 
bright-eyed, golden-haired, sensuous little beauty darted, 
like a wood nymph, from behind a tree and presented a 
petition. The ever-susceptible Goethe fell in love with her 
at first sight, and they lived together until her death, twenty- 
eight years later. They married in order to legitimize their 
only child, a son, who died in 1830, two years before Goethe. 
Christiane Vulpius, the maiden name of Goethe’s wife, had 
very little education, and she was a slave to inherited intem- 
perance; but she had plenty of mother wit, and, on the 
whole, it is doubtful if Goethe could have led a happier life 
with any other kind of woman. We ought not to be sur- 
prised at unequal marriages of this nature. The man who 
could write Faust and Wilhelm Meister did not want an 
intellectual companion in the intervals of rest from work. 
The greater the state of exaltation which the man of genius 
reaches when at work, the stronger will be the reactionary 
claim for compensation made by the animal side of his 
nature. Hence we see poets, wits, and thinkers surrendering 
themselves to strong drink and to the grosser passions, with 
more abandonment than ordinary men. Heine formed a 
connection with a simple-minded and beautiful Parisian 
grisette in the year 1834, and he married her seven years 
later, on the eve of fighting a duel. He was passionately fond 
of her to the last, and she was a devoted wife tohim. Yet 
his writings were wholly unintelligible to her. She heard 
people say that he wrote wonderful books, but she had never 
read one of them. Racine’s married life was a placid one, in 
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spite of his wife’s continual boast that she had never read a 
single line of her husband’s verse. Sir Walter Scott once said 
bitterly : “ The wife of one who has to gain his livelihood by 
poetry, or by any labour (if any there be), equally exhausting, 
must either have taste enough to relish her husband’s perform- 
ances, or good-nature sufficient to pardon his infirmities.” 
At the age of twenty-two Coleridge married Sarah Fricker, 
a milliner of Bristol, one of whose sisters married Southey. 
After fifteen years of wedded life he quietly left his home 
in the Lake Country for good, gave his wife the whole of his 
small income, and went to London, and thenceforth lived 
entirely by his pen. In one of his letters he says that for 
some years before he took to opium the state of his digestion 
was such that any family disputes reacted harmfully on his 
health. Romney, the painter, did the very same thing. He 
left his wife and children in Lancashire when he went to 
London in 1762, and he did not return to reside with his 
wife for thirty-seven years, when he was an old man and 
wanted—and found—a nurse. 

The instances of conjugal unhappiness in the ranks of 
genius in the present century are as numerous as they are 
minutely authenticated in these days of literary vivisection. 
When Isaac D’Israeli wrote his book on the “ Calamities of 
Authors” he omitted the most important chapter, for he left 
out their marriages. Everybody is so well acquainted with 
all that is at present known of the clouded and mysterious 
story of Byron’s married life, that it is only necessary to 
name him and pass by. The case of Shelley is also one for 
similar brevity. The probabilities are that Shelley never 
really loved his first wife, Harriet Westbrook, but that, with 
his anti-matrimonial views, he only married her as a matter 
of principle, in order to save the reputation of a young girl 
who had thrown herself upon his protection. He sym- 
pathized with oppression in every form and in every place. 
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He sympathized with the Poles, and when he went to live in 
London the only street he would live in was Poland Street. 
He sympathized with Ireland ; and he sympathized with a 
fair school-fellow of his sister’s, because he believed her to 
be persecuted by her father. She betrayed him during the 
honeymoon, and eventually she returned to her father and 
ended by suicide. Walter Savage Landor, at the age of 
thirty-six, married a very beautiful Swiss girl. After years 
of alternate quarrels and reconciliations, and when four 
children had been born, Landor left her and would never see 
her again. He, however, relinquished to her his Florentine 
villa, and nearly the whole of his large fortune. She died 
three years ago at the age of eighty-five. Berlioz, the French 
composer, who, like Millet, the French artist, is now being 
accorded a posthumous fame, married an Irish actress 
named Henrietta Smithson, who was the leading lady in 
an English company which went to Paris to play Shakspere. 
Berlioz fell frantically in love with her ; he terrified her with 
the force and torrent of his passion, and he had, at one time, 
to be excluded from the theatre. Miss Smithson became 
the lessee of a theatre, which proved a failure. She became 
involved in debt, and she had the misfortune to break a leg. 
Maimed and insolvent, Berlioz remained devoted to her, and 
he married her as soon as she could limp about. But she 
never recovered her freedom of movement, and Parisian 
audiences would not listen to a limping Juliet. Directly 
they were married, Mde. Berlioz developed the most extra- 
ordinary jealousy, and for which Berlioz vows that for a 
long time he gave her no just cause. At this time he was 
in great request as leader of orchestra in Brussels and other 
capitals, and she set her face strongly against all his travelling 
projects. At last he secretly made an arrangement to go to 
Belgium, he smuggled his music and his portmanteau out 
of the house, and in the company of a mistress, who remained 
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his travelling companion to the end, he started, leaving a 
letter of explanation behind. If we are to believe Berlioz, 
and we have no reason to doubt him, he was so long and so 
unreasonably worried by his wife’s suspicions, that at last he 
thought that he might just as well deserve them as not. A 
separation by mutual consent took place, and after that he 
declared that he loved her as much as ever, and he often 
went to see her. Comte, the inventor of the positivist 
philosophy, led a miserable wedded life, and he-is conse- 
quently a striking example, if not the strongest proof, that 
all men of genius are apt, in spite even of special moral 
discipline which should precisely fit them for a happy married 
life, to be no exceptions to the general rule. In Comte’s 
teaching marriage, indissoluble except by crime, is at the 
root of social well-being. Curiously enough, John Stuart 
Mill, whose married life was romantically happy, held a 
totally opposite opinion, and was rather inclined to free love. 
Positivism, or the religion of humanity, is a refinement of 
Christianity, and, like Christianity, its aim is the common 
welfare of mankind. Christianity tells you todo unto others 
as you would be done by, but positivism tells you to live 
only for others, to subordinate the egoism or love of self in 
you to altruism, or the love of others. Pursuing this line of 
ethics, and more and more cultivating the affections until 
the heart entirely governs the mind, you reach a condition 
in which your only joy is the reflex joy of others, your only 
happiness consists in knowing that others are happy. This 
altruistic doctrine, once fairly grasped and accepted, is 
capable of such infinite application in the hands of an able 
exponent and preacher, as to entirely change the aspect of 
life. The martyr burning at the stake, yet filled with 
altruism, and believing that his death is for the good of 
humanity, expires in an ecstasy of delight. The man who 
has the toothache and believes, as many altruists do believe, 
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that physical pain, like physical force, is a fixed quantity in 
the universe, and that therefore the more he endures the less 
is endured by the rest of mankind, will receive exquisite 
pleasure from his toothache. Yet Comte, the author and 
the eloquent teacher of this noble creed, succeeded personally 
in applying it to every relationship in life but one. He was 
baffled by marriage. And when this was threwn in his 
teeth, he would reply that an isolated case did not destroy 
a rule. 

Charles Dickens married when he was twenty-four, and 
he separated from his wife twenty-two years later, in May, 
1858. With his feverish vanity, he could not refrain from 
taking the public into his confidence, and seeking to justify 
himself. In the first place, he made a written statement of 
the case to a friend, and requested him to make it known to 
anyone who wished to do him right, or to anyone who had 
been misled into doing him wrong. From this statement, 
which was published in the newspapers, the following pas- 
sages are extracts :— 


Mrs. Dickens and I have lived unhappily together for many years. Hardly 
any one who has known me intimately can fail to have known that we are, in 
all respects of character and temperament, wonderfully unsuited to each other. 
I suppose that no two people, not vicious in themselves, were ever joined 
together who had a greater difficulty in understanding one another, or who had 
less in common, . . . Inthe manly consideration towards Mrs. Dickens, 
which I owe to my wife, I will only remark of her that the peculiarity of her 
character has thrown all the children on some oneelse. . . . For some 
years past Mrs. Dickens has been in the habit of representing to me that it 
would be better for her to go away and live apart ; that her always increasing 
estrangement was due to a mental disorder under which she sometimes labours ; 
more, that she felt herself unfit for the life she had to lead as my wife, and that 
she would be better away. 


We are then told that Mrs. Dickens “gratefully and thank- 
fully” accepted the terms offered to her, namely, £600 a 
year, and her eldest son to live with her. Dickens says: 
“Of the pecuniary part of the arrangement I will only say 
that I believe that they are as generous as if Mrs. Dickens 
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were a lady of distinction, and I a man of fortune.” In his 
will he quite unnecessarily introduces the subject, as follows: 

And I desire here simply to record the fact that my wife, since our separation 
by consent, has been in the receipt from me of an annual income of £600; 
while all the great charges of a numerous and expensive family have devolved 
wholly upon myself. 
Dickens was a man whose restless vanity kept pace with his 
extraordinary mental activity. No sooner had he completed 
one book, and before the homage and the incense which the 
public and the press offered up to him had grown faint, he was 
always impatient to begin a new work. He is an illustration 
of the littleness and greatness which may co-exist in a man of 
genius. He seemed to love praise for its own sake, and to 
forget that its worth can only be measured by the worth of 
the person bestowing it. He could not,with arrogant modesty, 
say with Goethe: “I never accept from the public approba- 
tion which I have not already bestowed on myself.” Bulwer- 
Lytton was only twenty-two when he married the strange 
woman from whom, and by mutual consent, he separated 
eleven years later. In one of his books Bulwer writes: 
“Clever men, as a rule, do choose the oddest wives. The 
cleverer a man is, the more easily, I do believe, a woman can 
take him in.” We should probably never have heard of 
Lady Lytton, but that, being unable to live on the £400 a 
year, the exact amount of her dowry, which Bulwer agreed 
to allow her, she became involved in debt. It was only under 
the pressure of legal proceedings that Bulwer could be 
induced to pay anything beyond the allowance, and she 
retaliated by publishing the most extraordinary slanders 
about him. From the internal evidence of her writings we 
should say that she was undoubtedly mad, but that there is 
a good deal of vicious wit in her invective. 

Finally, perhaps the most melancholy instance of all, is 
the story of the married life of Thomas Carlyle, as we read 
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it in Mr. Froude’s cynically-candid book. Carlyle married 
one of the most charming and devoted wives who ever had 
the misfortune to be mated with a man of genius, and he 
rendered her life lonely and wretched. When Miss Welsby, 
a young lady of culture and position, married him, she 
looked forward to being his intellectual companion. She 
found herself utterly neglected and with a weak frame, 
compelled to cook and wash and scour and mend for many 
a weary year. When Carlyle was at work he could bear no 
one in the room; he rode and walked alone; the slightest 
noise or movement at night shattered his nerves, so that he 
had to have a bedroom to himself. From the first his wife 
saw little of him, and as time wore on she saw less. He 
was, as his mother had described him, “ gay ill to live with.” 
In the evening of her life Mrs. Carlyle said: “I married for 
ambition. Carlyle has exceeded all that my wildest hopes 
ever imagined of him, and I am miserable.” Yet Carlyle 
was the evangelist of the gospel of self-denial and duty, and 
in every relation of life but that of marriage he was honest, 
sincere, generous, courageous, and almost faultless. Is it 
not more probable then that men of genius are unfitted for 
marriage, than that such a man as Carlyle was a hollow 
impostor, who was conscious of not practising what he 
preached ? 

These instances seem to justify the induction that marriage 
is an institution unsuited to men of genius; and if this is so, 
we clearly can blame neither the men nor the women for 
the sum of domestic misery which we have been contem- 
plating. It is true that in the majority of cases the women 
seem to have given the provocation, but if they failed to enter 
into their husband’s minds, to know that they were men of 
genius, and to perceive that genius is habitually preoccupied, 
self-absorbed and self-sufficing, then this constant uninten- 
tional neglect of the husbands may in time have changed 
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natures that were originally gentle. When Mrs. Arkwright 
broke her husband’s models, and the wife of Young burnt 
her husband’s manuscripts, they were not conscious of acting 
any more sternly than the wife who upbraids a good-for- 
nothing husband for going to the tavern, and who does all 
she can to hinder him. There is no doubt that the inadapta- 
bility of genius to the innumerable small duties of conjugal 
life ; its intolerance of the innumerable small annoyances 
incident to it; and its refuge from them into its inner self, 
into the ideal world of its own re-creation, is sufficient to 
explain the large number of separations. Very few women 
know anything of the world in which the money is made, 
and they do not, as every man of the world does, recognize 
the type of man to whom his fellow-men concede a vast 
intellectual superiority, while he may be unable to earn 
enough money to support his wife and family. Hence what 
in the man of genius is a controlling force which, if he dis- 
obeys it, would render his life intolerable and discordant is, 
if he is a poor man, ascribed by the wife to idleness and 
neglect of the commonest duty—while if he is a rich man, 
like Landor or Addison or Dante, and incapable of yielding 
to the frivolous demands of society, he is looked upon by 
his wife as a morose and indifferent husband, he excites her 
jealousy, and this perpetual misunderstanding leads to 
“scenes,” and ends in separations on the ground of incom- 
patability of temper. Yet the woman may be no more to 
blame than the blind man who fails to glorify God for the 
sunrise which he cannot see. As to the man there is no 
need to reopen the vexatious question as to what genius is. 
It will suffice if we enumerate some of its many curious 
attributes, every one of which is out of accord with the hum- 
drum conditions of every day life. No man possesses 
genius ; itis genius that possesses the man. It is a force, 
stronger than himself, which impels him and which he is 
AA 
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bound to obey, or he will be a miserable man, as unfit for 
marriage as for any other kind of companionship. Genius 
is, besides, an emotional and intellectual force which is quite 
distinct from and very often in conflict with force of character. 
Thus we see, as for instance in Edgar Poe and Richard 
Steele, fine genius united to moral feebleness. And feeble- 
ness of character, in the husband, is in domestic life, especially 
if the wife happens to be strong-minded, in itself, a discord, 
and a latent source of trouble. Other attributes of genius 
are vividness of emotion, keen sensibility, and powerful 
imagination, and these gifts tell strongly against happiness 
in marriage. Men of genius being imaginative, they 
habitually idealize, and while ordinary men are often doomed 
to disappointment in marriage, the men of genius absolutely 
predispose themselves to an awakening as cold and incre- 
dulous as their dreams were rich and glorious. As young men 
we have all envied the poet, above all things, precisely for the 
gift of being able to give expression to his love of women. 
Then we have married, and in time our belief in the purity 
and gentleness of women slowly but surely changes from a 
faith into a superstition. As we did not begin with the 
same high expectations as the man of genius, our fall is 
consequently so much the lighter. The man of genius, 
and especially if he be a poet, sees more brilliancy in his 
mistress’s eyes than in the stars, and detects more perfume 
in her breath than in the opening rose-bud. Take Shelley’s 
description of a woman in the “Sensitive Plant,” and ask how 
could the man who thus idealized woman have at one time 
or another escaped from a shocking disappointment ; or, to 
put it more justly, how could any woman have even dis- 
tinctly realized the poet’s ideal? Ordinary men have in- 
vented the saying that the honeymoon, like other moons, 
never lasts more than four weeks, and it must be doubly 
true of the honeymoons of poets and painters. 
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Trelawney says: 


Poets, like priests, have hosts of communicants, and should be sworn to 

celibacy. A catalogue of the domestic grievances of the poets, from the 
omniscient Shakspere and solemn Milton to scoffing Byron and the martyr 
Shelley, would show that men of imagination are devoid of what women call 
domestic virtues ; that is propriety of conduct and submission to the conven- 
tional customs of the time. 
There is no denying that a large number of men of genius 
have, in a great many instances, directly provoked breaches 
of the conjugal peace by their open infidelity ; but we have 
seen that they are men of keen sensibility and vivid emo- 
tions, and it is not for us, with our “lower range of feelings,” 
to judge them. The genius in the man is stronger than the 
man himself; it first lures and then masters him, as alcohol 
does another kind of men of genius ; and if the intensity of 
his emotional power often impels and compels him to dis- 
regard the marriage vow, all that we can say is that such a 
man ought never to have married, and that he is unfit for 
marriage. 

There is a more general cause than this one to account 
for the unadaptability of genius to married life, with its cares, 
its responsibilities, its altruism, and its crushing humdrum. 
As a rule, the man of genius is poor, at least early in life. 
The little he earns can only be earned under conditions 
which he can seldom obtain in a small and anxious house- 
hold. It is not necessary to be a man of genius in order to 
realize the keen irritability which may be induced in men 
ordinarily good-humoured, by working long and often and 
at a high level. Genius always works at a high level. It 
does more than this, for it lives in another world than ours, 
an ideal world of its own re-creation. Genius does not so 
much create as it re-creates. It takes the dead material 
which it finds in the world and animates it with its own 
life ; it evolves the new from the old, and possesses the 
divine power of resuscitation. It does not signify how 
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commonplace the subject which the man of genius, whether 
poet or painter, selects, he can always invest it with as much 
interest and beauty as if the subject were novel and romantic. 
Hence to my mind Edwin Waugh proves himself to be a 
man of genius when he can take so commonplace a theme as 
“Come whoam to thi childer an’ me,” and give it back to us full 
of pathos and of humour and ennobling sentiment. Again, 
take painting. Our Manchester school seems to reach the 
farthest limit in the daring choice of commonplace subjects, 
and yet to make their pictures fascinating by a fidelity of 
treatment, which practically re-creates for us the most distant 
and unfamiliar scenes. Hence, to my mind, Anderson 
Hague proves himself to be a man of genius when he can 
take so commonplace a subject as “The Sickle Gatherers,” 
and give it back to us full of God’s air and God’s light and 
human interest. Surely this life of genius, withdrawing 
into the ideal world of its own re-creation, cannot, at the 
same time, live the other life of the attentive husband, the 
watchful parent, and the exemplary ratepayer. The entire 
notion is discordant, and whether it be the unsympathetic 
wife who appears to be the instigator, or whether the husband 
be the unconscious offender, we must acquit both parties, 
because the arrangement was impracticable at the outset, 
and Pegasus will always kick if he is harnessed to the 
plough. 

In conclusion, then, the man of genius belongs to a 
distinct order of beings, infinitely greater and infinitely 
smaller than ordinary men. His emotions are stronger, his 
sensibilities are keener, his sight is more penetrating, his 
faculties are more finely strung, his whole nature is “pitched ” 
in a higher key than ours. Yet he comes into the world 
like the rest of us, with all the accidents of birth ; he mixes 
with us; he comes to our feasts and to our funerals; he 
adapts himself, as well as he is able, to our narrow rules, 
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our narrower hearts, our small respectabilities, and our deep- 
seated insincerity. Is it to be wondered at then, when 
beyond this, he goes so far as to try also to adapt himself to 
the most earthly, the most human, the most trying, exacting 
and indissoluble of all our institutions, namely marriage, 
that he should so often come to perilous grief ? 
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MAGNETINE 


Sixteen years’ continual progress in the development of Mag- 
netic Science has fully established the reputation of the 
inventors of Magnetine, and proves that by no other 

process has the curative properties of Mag- 

netism been brought to bear so effectu- 

ally for the relief of mental and 

physical suffering in almost 








-Lung;, 
and 
Hernia, &c. 


Kidney, 
General Debility, 


Bronchitis, 


commended by some 

of the most eminent men in the 

medical profession, from the established 

fact of their power to afford both relief 

and cure to the exhausted nervous system; also 

in incipient paralysis and consumption, loss of brain and 

nerve power, and in that most distressing ailment, liver complaint. 


Liver, 
Affections, 


and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, 
Neuralgia, 


f Nervous & Rheumatic 


DARLOW & CO.’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 
are recommended by some of the most eminent in the medical profession, and tes- 
timony is borne as to their beneficial use by very many of the highest families in 
the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s House- 
hold and Members of both Houses of the Legislature, Gen- 
tlemen of the Legal and other Learned Professions, Officers 
in the Army and Navy, Clergymen of all denominations, 
Bankers, Merchants, Writers, Speakers, Artists, &c. 
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Sciatica, Asthma, 


other forms o 


DARLOW & CO.’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 
require no preparation of Acids, nor Chemical Solutions of any kind to 
vender their operation effective. They give no shocks, produce no 
sores, and will not injure nor discolour the wearing apparel. They are 
worn over one or more garments, need no attention, can be put on or taken 
off at pleasure, are so simple in their adaptation that a child can use them, and, 
while possessing extraordinary vitalising power, are nevertheless so gentle and 
soothing in their action that they can be placed on the most delicate or nervous 
invalid without fear of inconvenience. bs 


for Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, 


Throat, 
Indigestion, 
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LADIES’ 
GENTLEMEN’S 


BELT. 
INVIGORATOR, PROTECTOR. BELT. 





From GARTH WILEINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


F. W. Dartow, Esq. 76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Sir,—I am able to certify that I have used your Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my 
practice, and that in personal convenience to my patients they are unexceptionable, and 3s superior 
to any other inventions of the kind which I have employed; and that of their efficacy, the positive 
powers, I have no doubt. I have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal congestion, in neu- 
ralgia, and in many cases involving weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the abdomen. 
In the public interest I wish you to use my unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, Gartu WiLkinson, M.D., MRCS.E. 





DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE FROM 


DARLOW & CO., 443, West Strand, London. 
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Uniform issue of the Novels of Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS, 
author of “ God’s Providence House.” Each with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Bound in Cloth, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 


** Realism that reminds us of Defoe ; has no little artistic merit ; exceptional 
interest.” — Zimes. 


** Is well constructed ; has a good deal of varied incident, remarkable vividness, 
and interesting ; the very atmosphere of the time and locality.” —Saturday Review. 


STUNG TO THE QUICK. 


A NORTH COUNTRY STORY. 
‘* Well told; is exciting ; has interest ; touches of real life and character.”— 


Athenaeum. GLORY. 


A WILTSHIRE STORY, 


‘Full of character, well contrasted, and well maintained. 
high praise.” —British Quarterly Review. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. 


A LANCASHIRE STORY. 
‘*It is written with power, and is a capital story.” —Spectator. 


WOOERS AND WINNERS, 


OR, ‘UNDER THE SCARS. 
A YORKSHIRE STORY. 


It is deserving of 


**Must be recommended as an excellent novel to all who care for manlier food 
than that wherewith novelists commonly supply them.” —Graphic. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 


** An exceedingly well-written story.” Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
** Almost fascinating.” — Western Daily Mercury. 


RIPPLES AND BREAKERS. 


Poems by Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks. Illustrated by JoHn Proctor 
and G. C. Banks. Square 8vo, §s. 


** Mrs, Banks writes with fluency and animation; her vein of sentiment is pure 
and earnest.” —Atheneum. 





MANCHESTER: ABEL HEywoop & SON, 56 and 58, Oldham-st. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
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The Second Edition now ready, in One Volume, cr. 8vo, with Vignette engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson, price 6s. cloth extra, 


COUNTRY PLEASURES 


bd 


THE CHRONICLE OF A YEAR, CHIEFLY IN A GARDEN. 
‘ By GEORGE MILNER. 





OPINIONS of the PRESS. 


* Mr, MILNER, in a veritably charming book, 
gives a delightfully sympathetic account of a 
rustic life, informed with mental culture and with 
natural powers of observation, which have been 
strengthened by close familiarity with the poets 
who drew their inspiration from the book of 
nature. The garden in which Mr. MILNeER’s 
cheerful and healthy year-book was written pos- 
sesses, we are told, no especial advantages either 
of soil or of climate; but it is large and old, 
extending over several acres, and having con- 
siderable variety in the shape of wood and water, 
orchard and lawn, dingle and meadow. Excur- 
sions beyond its pale, into the adjacent country, 
are brought within the scope of the Author’s plan ; 
and in his treatment of the scenes and objects 
encountered by the way, he proves himself a 
naturalist at heart, endowed with the patient, 
loving spirit of ceaseless inquiry and earnest re- 
flection. DatiLy TELEGRAPH. 





* Mr. Mitner’s notes for a year are the fruits 
of a life of observation. His style is fresh and 
eful, and the keenness of his sensibilities and 
is love of the country are exhibited on every 
page. Many men can discourse eloquently 
enough of country sights and sounds; Mr. Mit- 
NER is also impressive from the minute accuracy 
of his knowledge. He describes a summer sun- 
set or a winter storm like a poet, but also like a 
matter-of-fact observer. As he notes day by day 
the bursting of the buds in spring or the turning 
of the tints towards the fall of the leaf; as he 
watches for the arrival of the birds of passage 
and follows them in the process of their mating 
and nesting, he proves to us once more that nature 
has charms in her least genial aspects—even in 
blustering March or raw November. But what is 
perhaps most characteristic in his fascinating 
volume is the use he has made of the best Eng- 
lish try. We were going to say that it is 
studded with gems from the poets; but, as Mr. 
Mier says, adornment = gems infers the 
i duction of objects. Living in 
fellowship with the poets, he finds poetical asso- 
ciations and memories in every natural object he 
admires ; and he has interwoven his quotations 
in the fabric of his work like the feathers and 
mosses in the nest of the chaffinch or those deli- 
cate webs of gossamer that are spun through the 
meadow-grass of a morning. We have an almost 
exhaustive répertoire of rural poetic allusions — 
the index to it fills more than five pages —from 
the days of CHAUCER to our own.’ 
Sr. Jamus’s Gazetre. 








‘This volume is addressed and ought to be 
dedicated to real lovers of the country, nor do 
we know that we have ever read a more fasci- 
nating book of the kind. City-bred folks, 
though they can hardly fail to be pleased with 
the charm of its style, will scarcely appreciate 
its more delicate beauties. We cannot say that 
Mr. MiLnger makes much of little, for there is no 
nobler subject than nature, ‘and in the infinite 
variety of nature’s works none are unworthy of 
minute attention. This very volume is proof to 
the contrary. But it needs something of a 
regular rural apprenticeship to understand the 
depth and tenderness of the associations that 
may be awakened by some a ently insignifi- 
cant flower ; to enter into the feelings which can 
be agreeably excited in blustering storm or blind- 
ing sleet ; to follow with interest the sympathetic 
descriptions of land, sea, and sky in all aspects 
of the weather ; and to realise in short that an 
uneventful country existence may be full of 
events and sensations though it seems dull and 
monotonous. But there are few lovers of the 
country, we fancy, however much they may pride 
themselves on their knowledge of things rural, 
who will not acknowledge Mr. Mitner for their 
master. His has been a life of close observation 
which has ripened with habit almost into intui- 
tion, and so he has acc lated the miscell 
neous stores of information which make him the 
most intelligent and trustworthy of guides, as he 
is the most agreeable of instructors. He is an 
enthusiastic gardener, though he has studied his 
gardening in the school of nature rather than 
under professional experts, 2 good naturalist, a 
practical botanist; and he has the genius of an 
artist, as we see in the pictures after nature that 
are scattered everywhere over his pages. Few 
men know better how to translate into words, 
each of which has its definite meaning, his clear 
impressions of natural objects as he has viewed 
them through different atmosphericeffects. But, 
above all, what gives its most distinctive charac- 
ter to his volume, is the range of his acquaintance 
with the English poets. Ge presses them all 
into his service, or rather borrows their brightest 
ideas, never without acknowledgment, with the 
sag freedom of an intimate friend. ra 
We see lists of volumes every day advertised as 
suitable for the holiday season ; but to those who 
are contemplating tours in the country we can 
recommend no volume more heartily than these 
simple and beautiful Country Pleasures.’ 

SaTuRDAY Revizw 








London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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The PALATINE NOTE-BOOK: For the Inter- 


communication of Antiquaries, Bibliophiles, and other Investigators 
into the History and Literature of the Counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, &c. Edited by J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A., Stretford, Man- 
chester. Price 10s. 6d. per year, post free, from the Editor. 








“This little work well deserves the attention of our local antiquaries, and will deserve it still 
more in proportion as it attracts contributions from all parts of both counties.”—Liverpfool Daily 
Post, 18th February. 

“ Six issues of the Palatine Note-beok,an English monthly which began with the current year, 
lead us to augur very on ye | of the new publication. As is indicated by its title, it is specially 
concerned with the counties of Lancaster, Ci cecer, and Durham. Its pages have already made 
noteworthy contributions to biography and bibliography, with reference to Nathan Walworth, 
Peter de Wetenhale, William de Northwell, Henry Newcome, the Rev. —_ Watson, Col. John 
Townley, Dr. Samuel Hibbert-Ware, Mr. De Quincey, Bishop George Downame, the Rev. John 
Whitaker, the Chetham Society, the Manchester Collegiate Church, &c., &c. Such as are curious 
about Mother Shipton, of whom ‘no one can prove that she ever existed,’ will find a good deal 
touching her so-called prophecies. The typography of the Palatine Note-book is as elegant as its 
contents are scholarly.”—-The New York Nation, 21 July, 1881. 





The Number for October, 1882, contains : 
The Lancashire Journal, 1738-9. 
Dr. John Floyer and Dr. Edward Baynard on Cold Bathing. 


Bangor-is-y-Coed and its Rectors; including an Account of the Rev. Sir Richard 


Murray, Bart., D.D., Warden of Manchester, 1609-1635. 
John Angier’s Helfe for Better Times. 


The Minor Notes comprise:—A Saddleworth Parish Clerk’s Emoluments; Bishop 
Bancroft and the Book of Common Prayer; John Seacome and his Memoirs of the 
House of Stanley; The Bellman of Manchester and Salford; Judge Stopford of 
Jamaica, 1756; A Lancashire Subsidy, A.D. 1549; The Banastre Family; Mr. James 
Crossley of Manchester; Muggings; ‘‘The Bar-foot Stag;” The Union Club, 
Manchester, 1825; Saltworks on Hilbree Island (1694-5); Dr. Ferriar’s ///ustrations 
of Sterne; A Prophecy of Nixon’s; The Rev. John Prestwich’s Library and the 
Chetham Library; Joyce or Jice; Roll of the Warrington Grammar School Boys 
about 1855; The ‘‘ Mayflower” of the Pilgrim Fathers ; The Greenacres Family. 





NGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— 


Annual Subscription, 20s. Reports and List of Works sent on application 
to J. H. NODAL, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 
Thirty-four publications issued down to the end of 1881. 





Volume I. now ready.—To be completed in two volumes, price Six Shillings each, 
well printed on good paper, and bound in cleth, 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE, by 
Rev. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A.—The first volume of the above work is now 
ublished, and may be had only through the author, Rev. W. A. O’Conor, Upper 
rook Street, or the printers, Messrs. Abel Heywood & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham 
Street, Manchester, who will act as his agents in the distribution of copies ordered 
through them. The volumes will be delivered free of expense to any address. 
About one-half of the edition has already been disposed of. 
A portion of Volume I. was published as a pamphlet some time ago, and the 
following commendations, among others, then appeared in the press :— 


“* Mr. O’Conor has thought deeply about the philosophy of history."—Manchester Examiner. 
“On none of his former writings has Mr. O’Conor lavished such splendour of diction.” 


ae City News. 
“* As a work of art it will deservedly take a high rank in literature.” —Catholic Times. 


“* The perusal must awaken a quite new interest in Irish history.”—Js/e of Wight Advertiser. 
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MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 


FounpDED 1862. 








Tue objects of the MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB are :— 

1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in the several depart- 
ments of intellectual work; and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the art, literature, and history 
of the County. 

3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance of these objects 
can associate together. 

The methods by which these objects are sought to be attained are :— 

1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social intercourse, and for the 

hearing and discussion of papers relating to the various sections of Literature and Art. 


2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged ; and of other works undertaken at the 
instance of the Club. 


Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters, sculptors, 
architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned professions, university graduates, 
librarians, and generally persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 

GEORGE EVANS, Hon. Secretary, 
Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield. 








The following, amongst other subjects, will be brought before the Meetings, which are held at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Deansgate, Manchester :— 


Oct. 2.—Conversazione. 
» 9.—Mr. C. Harvwicx :—‘‘ Gawsworth and its Medizval Mural Paintings and its Presumed 
Tilting Grounds.” (Short Communication.) : 
Mr. C. E. Tyrer :— ‘“‘ The Poetry of Matthew Arnold.” (Paper.) 
»  16.—Mr. F. J. Kincstey :—“ Spiritualistic Literature.” (Paper.) 
»  23-—Mr. Atrrep Lecce :—“ Concerning Style.” With Illustrations from Modern Prose 
Writers. (Paper.) 
om 30.—Rev. W. A. O’Conor :—“‘ From Lancashire to Land’s End.” (Paper.) 
Nov. 6.—Mr. H. H. Howortu :—“ A Chinese Literary Paradox.” (Short Communication. ) 
Mr. Grorce Evans :—“ John Leech.” (Paper.) 
»  1%3-—Open Night. 
»  2—Mr. H. H. Haprietp :—* Personal and Family Reminiscences of a Manchester 
Authoress.” (Short Communication.) 
oo STANSFIELD :—“ Rambles in the West Riding, with a Glance at the Flora.” 
aper. 
Nov. 27.—Mr. Grorce Miner :—“‘On some Marginalia made by Dante G. Rossetti in a copy of 
Keats’s Poems.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. A. Heywoop, Jun. :—* Four Days in Iceland.” (Paper.) 
Dec. 4—Mr. Ricwarp Bacot :—“ Peter Pindar: Poet and Art Critic.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. T. C. HorsFraci :—“ Art and Morals.” (Paper.) 
pe 11.—Mr. H. Gannon :—“* A German Clown in Lancashire Clogs.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. H. Franks :—“ A Defence of Flattery.” (Paper.) 
»  18,—Christmas Supper. 
a 
The Minutes will be read at Seven o’clock. From Seven to Eight o'clock will be cumple’ by 


the reception of Short Communications and Notes, and by General Conversation. At Eight o’clc 
prompt the Paper or other business of the evening, as set down in the Syllabus, will be proceeded with. 





NOTE. 


On eye October 15th, the Rev. W. A. O’Conor will preach a Sermon to the Members of the 
Club, at his Church, St. Simon and St Jude’s, Granby Row. Morning Service at 10-30. 
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Publications 


OF THE 


Manchester Literary Club. 





PAPERS. Vol. I. Session he: “5: 
Paper boards. Price 4s. ... a eee 
Very much’ above the average of such PRES Many of the papers possess a permanent 


value. None of them is without interest. . . . Wecan strongly recommend the volume.—West- 
minster Review, Oct., 1875. 


PAPERS. Vol. II. Session 1875-6. 
Price, cloth, 6s.; paper Covers, 58. ... sco 20. sae cco cow coo 2876. 


A volume of varied interest.—Aritish Architect, July 7, 1876. 


It really would be a task to find another volume that tells so much, so happily, that is purchase- 
able for six shillings.—Manchester Critic, August 4, 1876. 


A very interesting and instructive volume.—Pveston Chronicle, September 30, 1876. 


The collection contains several good papers, notably those on the circulation of periodicals in 
Manchester, and on Pepys’ system of shorthand.— Westminster Review, April, 1877. 


PAPERS. Vol. III. Session 1876-7. 
ee ee ae ae ee er 


PAPERS. Vol. IV. Session 1877-8. 
With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. Somerset, William 
Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft; 
portrait of Butterworth, the mathematician; and two views of Clayton 
Old Hall. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘sae ome” nee 600, een; sen. ane eee 


PAPERS. Vol. V. Session 1878-9. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Knight, George Hayes, Ward Heys, John 
Houghton Hague, J. H. E. Partington, J. H. Davies, Christopher Black- 
lock, Walter Tomlinson, Albert Nicholson, F. A. Winkfield, and George 


Evans ; an etching of Halton Castle, and portrait of Richard Roberts, t 
inventor. 


PUAGG, CHOC Fe. Gd nce toe see, cee cme, cam gy nen. car OS 





PAPERS. Vol. VI. Session 1879-80. 


With Illustrations by William Hull, William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, 
Robt. Langton, and ~ paid Evans. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; ae he ae ae ee 


PAPERS. Vol. VII. Session 1880-1. 


With Illustrations by J. H. E. Partington, Ward Heys, J. Renshaw, 
Blacklock, W. ane and A. yoeuyTy 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d ee | Chua git afar = ge 


Cc, 


veal 
The Prometheus Vinctus... ... es oes Rev. W. A. O’Conor, 


A Story ofa Picture... ... ... se «. «« J. H. E. Partington. 
Falstaff and his Followers... ose oe see Si J. A. Picton. 
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Suicidal Character of Hume’s Philosophy ... H. H. Howorth. 
Concerning One of Wordsworth’s Sonnets ... John Mortimer. 
George Eliot : a a coo ove ove “Ce We Sutton, 
George Eliot as Novelist... ... ...  ... +s. John Mortimer. 
George Eliot as Poet eee eee eee George Milner. 
George Eliot’s Use of Dialect... ... .... ... William E. A. Axon. 
George Eliot: In Memoriam ... ... ... ... J. S. Dawson. 

A Visit to Honister Crag... ard Heys. 


Wm. Lithgow, the Eccentric Scottish Traveller R. A. Douglas Lithgow. 
Autumn and Winter Days in North Wales .... A, Heywood, jun. 


The Relation of Archeology to Art ... ... William E, A. Axon. 
Byrom’s Christmas Hymns... «.» «+ «» John Evans. 
Autumn Days in South Wales... ... .... .... John Mortimer. 
George Combe, the Social Reformer... John Angell. 
Literature and Scenery of the ee Lake 
District ...  .- ous George Milner. 
Manchester Bibliography it in 1880 ... ..- ... C. W. Sutton. 
The Warburtons of am-.. ee oe 
Farmer Dobbin... ... . «.. «s+ es see R, E. Egerton Warburton. 


Each series of papers which is issued by the members of the Manchester Literary Club shows an 
Seon on its Smee, and the latest volume marks a greater stride than any of its fore- 
There are many other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 

P— ag ‘but there i is not one that will vot repay perusal. —Academy. 


The volume is very readable, but no one of the papers is particularly striking.—A ¢heneum. 


The present volume compares favourably with its predecessors in outward appearance. It is in 
as type and a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.—Manchester City 


As an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 
surprisin; range and extent, and much of what is best and brightest i in its insight, its criticisms, 
its speculation find an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Literary Club.—Sfectator. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ee LITERARY 
CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of print.) .0. se see vee vee 1874. 


THE DIALECT AND ww = renin 
By J. H. NopaL, (Out of print.) ...  «.. ase wad 


BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 
By Wm. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Reprinted from Vol. I. of the Club 
Papers. 

a a a ka mee 


A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
f. H. Nopat and GreorGE MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
llustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and 

from writers in the Dialect. Part 1, Ny words from A to E. 
Price 3s. 6d., large paper Ma ON nd. cpa ob ave. hun oye ean, Oe 


A very important and valuable work. . . . A most important contribution to philological 
literature. —Scotsman, March 31, 1876. 


Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, ranging 
from Old English down to the present day. The work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 
of the English Language, but } anon the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 1876. 


It is carefully executed, and may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Forby, Miss Baker, , Barnes, and the rest. . . . The most valuable lies in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage.—Academy, July 1, 1876, 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. Part 2, 
F to Z. 
Price 6s., large paper copies 10s, 6d. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


The First Part of this Glossary was published in 1875. The Authors 
regret the delay in the issue of the present eine which, however, has 
for various reasons been unavoidable. 


The Third and concluding Part will contain snnatiieens chapters on 
the Literature, Grammar, and Pronunciation of the Dialect. There will 
also be an Appendix of omitted words, towards which contributions will be 
welcome. It is hoped that the Third Part will be ready early in 1883. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


The publications of the two Counties Page: 1876. 
Price® 8. 22. coe re Wa ia ee he 
This important record. Nothing so suggestive and so sine useful to the general book-trade as 
this pateeratly of <—inee and Cheshire has hitherto been published in the provinces.—7he 
for Sept » 1877 





LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. A List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. — by CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 
Price 10s., cloth ... cies? Sages? 

The sige accuracy which has been nana will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on the successful issue of his enterprise. —Manchester Guardian. 

This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount of 
research among out-of-the-way and little known authorities and documents, to say nothing of 
fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the first time. e con. 

tulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester Literary Club upon the successful and 

oroughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. Manchester City News. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axon. Second Edition. 
Price 6d. ... tee Seek had PR eae” welt el e SE 





Publishers to the Manchester Literary Club: 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, OLpHAmM STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ Row, LONDON. 
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JOURNAL 


Dramatic Reform 


{IssuUED BY THE DRAMATIC REFORM ASSOCIATION). 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


2000060000 0008 


CONTENTS OF No. 28, AUGUST, 1882. 
The Dramatic Reform Association. 
Morality of the Drama. V. 
Notes and News. 
How to Establish Examination Centres. 
Shaksperean Examinations for Public Elementary Schools. 


Presentation of Prizes to the Successful Competitors in the 1882 
Examinations. 


~~~ 





~s 


MANCHESTER : SCHOLASTIC TRADING INSTITUTION, Exchange Arcade. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 





Now READY. 


(Dedicated to George Milner, Esq., President, and to the Council and Members of the Manchester 
Literary Club.) 


ON SOME 


Ancient Battlefields in Lancashire, 


AND THEIR 


Historical, Legendary, and Aesthetic Associations, 


Wirx Skxetcu-Map ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY CHARLES HARDWICRE, 


Author of a “History of Preston and its Environs,” ‘‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore,” 
**Manual for Patrons and Members of Friendly Societies,” etc. 


Price 6s. ; a few large paper copies, suitable for annotation, will be printed, price ros. 6d. 


eee eee 


Orders may be sent direct to CHARLES HARDWICK, 
72, Talbot Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
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A VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
WHRELPTON’S PILLS. 


Never leave By the use of these Pills, for more than 47 years, Without 
ese 


Home MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE ! 

The numerous and well-authenticated Testi ials in Disord of thee HEAD, CHEST 
BOWELS, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all 
SKIN DISEASES, are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it 
being a DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other Fluids of the Body. 

Many ponens have found these Pills of great 
5 service, 





























i th in preventing and relieving SEA- 
SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in boxes, price ia. 1/1}, and 2/9, by 
G. WHELPTON & sé » 3, Crane Court, Fleet- 
Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in 
the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 








Price 6s. Cloth, Illustrated (uniform with First Series), 
or on large paper (150 printed), 15s. 


ANGLERS EVENINGS 


SECOND SERIES). 
Papers Read before the Manchester Anglers’ Association. 


Illustrated with FouR CALOTYPES from Carbon Drawings by 
George Sheffield, and by WooD ENGRAVINGS from 
Drawings by R. O. Bottomley, W. G. Baxter, 
and Colonel John I. Mawson. 





MANCHESTER: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, Oldham Street. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
EDINBURGH: JOHN MENZIES & CO., Hanover Street. 





@pinions of the Press on Anglers’ Ebenings (Second Series). 


‘* The book is the second series, and as the second is a decided advance upon the 
first, the Manchester Anglers may be congratulated upon the successful manner in 
which they combine pleasure with profit. The book is made interesting to others 
than working anglers, and there is none of the objectionable tone of slang which so 
frequently obtrudes itself in sporting writings. The book, it may be remarked, is 
illustrated, partly by wood engravings, but best by a number of remarkably effective 
autotype reductions of carbon sketches. . . . It cannot be denied that this is an 
ample bill of fare for any reasonable appetite, and, at the same time, ample justifica- 
tion for the ‘Anglers’ Evenings’ in their original form and in their attractive 
re-production in the press.” —Dazly News. 

** We can commend the present year’s volume as full of interesting and amusing 
reading to the fisherman.”—Be//’s Life. 


‘*The papers are numerous, and of every complexion—technical, scientific, 
Waltonian, local, and humorous, especially the latter. But, beyond all, they contain a 
good deal of stray information as regards many places where sport is to be had, which 
will of itself recommend the volume to the perusal of all enthusiastic anglers.” —Fie/d. 
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Published Monthly. Price Fourpence. 
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THE FIELD NATURALIST AND SCIENTIFIC STUDENT. 


Size of *‘ Notes and Queries.” 





CONTENTS OF No. 5. 


Ocroser, 1882. 
The Voice of our Ancestors. By 
on a Situ, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Indian Ink. 

The Topographical Distribution of 
the Nightingale. 

The May Duke. 

On Griffins. By Hy. H. Howortn, 
F.S.A. 

Character in Handwriting. 

On Errors in the Popular Names of 
Plants. By R. ALEXANDER Prior, 
M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

Note on the Preceding Article. By 
Wma. SowErRsy. 

The Jackass Penguin. By R. E. 
HovpInc. 

The Literature of the Trochilide. By 
Dr. Ettiott Cougs, U.S. 

Feline Fishers. By CUTHBERT ‘Oxen- 
DALE. 

Tennyson’s “‘ Crimson-Circled Star.” 

Poisonous Plants and Harmless Ones, 
By Leo H. Grinpon, 

&c., &e., &c. 






London ; Simpk1n, MARSHALL, &Co. 
Manchester: ABEL HEywoop & Son. 
eg —- Menzigs & Co. 
Dublin : Gu..& Son. 

And Sold by all Booksellers. 














SLADSTONE BAG. 


15s. Ob. 


RHATL HIDE. 


The Cheapest and Best Bag ever Offered. 


OWENS, 


1, PICCADIDIGY. 


———E=————— aimee 
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4@ A delicious substitute for Lemonade, and a most wholesome 
for all seasons 


beverage 
. Entirely free from the musty flavour so commo: 
most Lime Juice preparations. ” it ne 


RAYNER’S 


ORIGINAL 


Lime Fruit SYRUP 


The Product of the West Indian Lime Fruit. 








In this preparation all the essential qualities of the Fruit are retained in a most 
palatable form (while the more crude and useless portions are separated), and is highly 
recommended as being particularly agreeable and wholesome, acting as a corrective 
to the system, especially where there is a tendency to biliary excess. It is, moreover, 
admitted by the highest Medical Authorities to possess remarkable anti-scorbutic pro- 
perties. Mixed with Soda, Seltzer, or any of the Aérated Waters, or with cold Spring 
Water, it makes a delicious cooling beverage either for the invalid or the most robust, 
imparting a grateful and improved flavour, and is suitable either for Children or Adults. 


On account of its entire freedom from alcohol it is extensively used in Temperance 
Hotels, and by the advocates of Temperance principles throughout the kingdom. 


It forms an excellent combination with Claret or Spirits, when it is necessary 
that either of these should be taken. 





Extract rrom “THe Lancet,” May 8, 1880. 
“ This isa‘ Real Luxury.’ The | powey Lime flavour cannot be mistaken. Perfectly bright 
it forms an excellent drink either with plain or atrated waters. It is needless to say that such a 


drink is very wholesome. It is highly popular with children, for whom, as well as for adults, it is 
very well suited.” 





Sold in Champagne Bottles ls. and ls. 6d. each. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS ; 


RAYNER & CO., 17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Makers of Fruit Syrups and Cordials, 


PREPARED DIRECT FROM FRESH Fruit, &c. 
| Pineapple Cognac 
Ginger 

os Lime Juice Bitters 
Ginger Lemon Noyeau 
Jargonelle Pear 

mon 
Orange 


Cherry 
Currant, oe ga 


Sold in Champagne Pints, ls. each. 


RAYNER’S PURE REFINED LIME JUICE. 


Sold in Champagne Pints, 1s.; and Quarts, ls. 6d. each. 
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Purbepors by ~ Co His 
Special Ropal Highness the 
Appointment Prince of Gales. 


nT, PARKER & SON, 


COOKS, siti tans 











18, St. Mary’s Gate, and 10, St. Ann’s Square, 


(Late Bancroft’s,) 


eccsscocss MANCHERTER, coccccsscce |S 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


WESOING BREAKFASTS | 
Served in the most recherché style. 


0 


ai BALL SUPPERS, &c. &&-~ 


oO 


Candelabras, Evening Plate, Glass, China, Table Linen, &c., 
for Hire. 





‘ PES 














SCOTCH AND IRISH WHISKY. 


Holding one of the largest stocks of old-matured 
Irish and Scotch Whisky in the country, purchased 
direct from the best Distilleries in Scotland and Ire- — 
land, we confidently invite the public to test by com- 
parison the value of the articles we sell. As no one | 
comes between the Public and the Distiller but our- 
selves, and as the Goods are stored in our own Bonded 





Warehouses, we can guarantee the genuineness of 
what we sell. —— 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 26, MARKET STREET; 


ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL: II, LORD STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HIGH STREET. 
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